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ORIGINAL ESSAY BY GILBERT WAKEFIELD. 


MESSRS. EDITORS, 


In the Providence (R. I.) Ga- 
zette, I have perufed feveral eflays 
of great merit, under the figna- 
ture of Tue AvevpuiapD :...I in- 
clofe you, for publication in the 
Anthology, the following num- 
ber, which has juft appeared, and 
which, I doubt not, will be peru- 
fed with pleafure and profit. 
Mariano; 


The Adelpbiad. No. 58. 


I wave obtained leave from 
George Wakefield, Efq. of Ded- 
ham, to take a copy of the follow- 
ing original, unpublifhed effay, 
which was written by his brother, 
the learned and Reverend Gi/- 
bert Wakefield, of Jefus College, 
Cambridge. It was originally 
intended for the Literary and 
Philofophical Society at Manchet- 
ter...but not having been applied 
that way, I prefume a peruial of 


it will be rag to the readers 
of the Adelphiad. Z. 


ON THE CHARACTERISTICKS OF 
POETRY. 


THE origin of poctry feems 
to have been almoft coeval with 
the birth of man. It is not, like 
other arts, the offspring of time 
and refined manners: it has e- 
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qually been the produétion of dif- 
tant ages and uncultivated peo- 
ple, as of the later perieds of civ- 
ilized life. But though poetry 
has proved the exercife of genius 
and the delight of tafte, in all 
tages of fociety and the rudeft 
nations of the world, it does not 
appear that the effentials of po- 
etry, and the chara¢teriftical dif= 
tinctions of poetry from profe; 
have been yet afcertained by any 
criterions univerfally admitted to 
be juft. Though philological 
writers have at all times employ= 
ed themfelves fo frequently and 
fully upon the bufinefs of compo- 
fition at large, much difference 
of opinion {till remains upon the 
point in queftion. I fhall fubmit 
to the confideration of this jociety 
fome concife remiarks ; which 
might be eafily expanded and en- 
larged upon, with no little ufeful- 
neis and entertainment, by a reads 
er of tafte, who thould choofe to 
take the tafk upon him. I can 
hardly doubt, but that the obfera 
vations, which I am going to lay 
down, however imperfectly illuf- 
trated, comprehend a fatisfactory 
folution of the queftion. 

Three things, and three only, are 
effential to the conititution of 
poetry, and unite to diftinguith it 
from profe : 
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I. A certain conformation of the 
language: in which two particu- 
lars are comprized. 

ft. A metrical difpofition of the 
words, which is called ver/e. 

2d. A certain grandeur and ele 
vation of expreffion. 

In ib) ata of this fil 
pofition, I might venture to al- 
lege even the exordium of Para- 
dife Loft (“ of man’s firft,” &c. 
to “fing heavenly mufe’’), for al- 
though delivered ina ftyle of the 
molt abfolute fimplicity, it is 
clearly diitinguifhable from profe, 
for the two reafons here afligned : 
1. A tranfpofition of the words 
from their proper grammatical 
arrangement, and a regularity of 
feet: 2. By a majelty of phrafe, 
which would appear ridiculous 
and bombattical in profe....whofe 
mortal tafte....fing heavenly mufe. 

II. The fecond effential of a 
poet, I fhall briefly charatterize 
by the word genius : in which I 
include that happy fertility of in- 
vention, which enables the mind 
to devife a fuitable fubje& for its 
exertions, and to expatiate, toa 
greater or lefs extent, through 
univerfal nature, for the difcovery 
of objects to embellith it. 

This faculty of creation was ef- 
teemed by the Greeks fuch a cap- 
ital ingredient in the formation of 
a poet, as to give rife to his de- 
nomination in their language. 
There needs no elaborate proof 
of this pofition ; becaufe I fup- 
pofe, that every judgment will 
unite in acknowledging a power 
of invention in fome degree to be 
an abfolute requifite in poetry. 

III. The ¢hird effential is, an 
enthufiaftick turn of mind: which 
includes ali that is underftood b 
the terms, imagination, fenjibility, 


and tafe: and in proportion to 
the difplay of this third property 
will be the excellence of poetry. 
My meaning in thefe three divi- 
fions will be more diftinétly ap- 
prehended, and’ the fubject itfelf 
receive confiderable illuftration, 
if we confider whether the union 
of all thefe qualities be neceflary 


to poetry ; and if not, which of ° 


them may be fpared. 

ift. An abfence of the tao 
parts of the frf eflential property 
cannot be allowed. Without an 
ordonnance of meafure and a dig- 
nity of expreflion, poetry cannot 
poflibly exift. By the former of 
thefe particulars, the poet of all 
ages and nations has been diftin- 
guifhed : this point relts, there- 
fore, upon the unanimous fenti- 
ments of mankind. And the 


fecond will difcover real poetry, 


even when divelted of its metrical 
habiliments. (See this topick il- 
luftrated by Horace, fat. 1, 4, 45, 
63, who there confirms all that is 
advanced upon this head of the 
fubject.) Thus, when we read in 
the {criptures concerning the Su- 
preme Being.... 
He made the moon for certain feafons ; 
And the fun knoweth his going down. 
Pf, cix. 

The verfe indeed is loft, but we 
perceive the compofition to be 
poetical, both by a correfpondent 
meafurement of the fentences (a 
principal artifice in Hebrew po- 
etry ), and by a noble perfonifica- 
tion, inconfiftent with the fobriety 
of real profe. So far, then, we 
may {fatisfy ourfelves upon this 
point. 

And yet it may be ufeful to 
remark, that the properties here 


y {pecified do not /olely conflitute po- 


etry, though they are cfensial te 
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it. Fenelon’s Telemachus is a fine 
{pecimen of elevated compofition, 
but is not a true poem: and Sir 
Richard Blackmore’s Epicks (if 
I may be allowed to take refuge 
in this old example, to avoid all 
poflibility of affront to the judg- 
ment of others, by inftancing in 
authors of greater reputation), 
though written in meafure and 
in rhyme too, are ftill profe. 

The fecond neceflary ingredient 
of poetry (though poetry, as dif- 
tinguifhable from  verfification 
only, cannot exift without it) is 
not an exclufive property: for 
the principal diftinction of a very 
common fpecies of compofition 
is invention to as great an extent 
as is found in any poem whatfo- 
ever. Such performances as Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia, and the 
whole clafs of novels, are neither 
called, nor elteemed, poems ; 
though fomething of a poetical 
charatter evidently difcriminates 
them from fimple didaétick profe. 
Where then fhall we look in this 
inftance for a decifive diftinétion 
between poetry and profe ? With- 
out doubt in a regular recurrence 
of appropriated numbers : in af- 

ropriated numbers, 1 fay, or we 
fhall not define fufficiently a 
modulated profe from poetry. De- 
prived of this charatteriftick, I 
do not fee why Homer’s Odyffey 
would have a better title to the 
honours of poetry, than the 7 elem- 
achus or the Utopia, whatever the 
fuperiority of that performance 
may be in other refpeéts. Con- 
cerning the third effential of po- 
etry, an enthufiaftick turn of mind, 
iil proportion as profaick compo- 
fitions are tinctured with it, they 


lofe their fpecifick character, and 


become, as one of our poets ex- 
prefles himfelf, 


Profe on ftilts, or poetry gone lame, 


Compofitions of this peculiar caf, 
like a flip of land which borders 
upon two countries and belongs 
to neither, may occafion, as well 
as the comparifon, fome degree 
of controverfy ; but as they tranf 
grefs the fobriety and uniformity 
of exact writing, are culpable in 
themfelves ; and, inftead of being 
urged in oppofition to the pre- 
ceding obfervations, fhould be 
mutually given up as illegitimate, 
both by the patrons of poetry and 
profe. The fenfe of an incon- 
gruity of this kind induced a.cel- 
ebrated prelate to give his tranf- 
lation of a prophet, highly enno- 
bled by his warmth of imagina- 
tion and fublimity of genius, 
fome appearance of poetry, by a 
regular diftribution of the fenten- 
ces in conformity to the original. 
He faw the beauty of Ifaiah tar- 
nifhed, and his dignity degraded, 
by the garb of vulgar profe : he 
was willing to preferve, if pofli- 
ble, fome faint traces of eaftern 
poefy, as far as the genius of a 
different language would admit, 
that his incomparable author 
might not lofe, even in a verfion, 


All his original brightnefs, nor appear 
Lefs than archangel ruin’d. 


What gives me the greater 
confidence in the foregoing re- 
marks is, that they are em J an 
extenfion of the hints contained in 
a few words of Horace ; who is 
not more worthy of admiration 
for the elegance of his poetry, 
than the incontrovertible juftice 


of his criticifms. ‘“ Firft of all 
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(fays this arbiter of tafte and 
Jearning—fat. 1, 4, 39, 45) I 
mult beg leave to exempt myfelf 
from the number of thofe whom 
I diftinguifh by the name of 
poets: for it is not fufficient to 
give.a line its proper number 
of feet to entitle to this diftinc- 
tion: nor can you with reafon 
denominate him a poet, whofe 
writings, like mine, partake fo 
much of the fimplicity and famil- 
larity of common converfation. 
No: he only deferves this hon- 
ourable appellation, who is pof- 
fefled of genius, a more divine 
frame of foul, and a magnificent and 
harmonious elocution.? = 

The ancient comedy, becaufe 
it wanted thefe requifites, and was 
only diftinguifhed from profe by 
its meafures, he denies to be a 
poem. The Roman comedy (if 
he meant that) might have been 
profcribed from the poetick prov- 
ince for an additional reafon : be- 
caufe it was not folicitous to pre- 
ferve any appearance of ver/fica- 
tion, except in the ¢wo concluding 
{yllables of the line. 

The three criterions of poetry, 
Jaid down above, might be em- 
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ployed as a good ftandard, where- 
by to adjuft in general the refpec- 
tive excellencies of all poets what- 
ever, and afford full fcope for 
fome very curious and entertain- 


ing difquifitions, if any one of 


leifure and tafle would take upon 
him the profecution of the fubjeé&. 
I will juft fubjoin one example 
of an application of thefe rules, 
in conclufion. | 
Homer in the article of inven- 
tion, which is the firft merit of 
poetry, has a great fuperiority 
over Milton*. Except therefore 
it could be fhown, that thefe later 
poets compenfate this inferiority 
by more abundant excellence in 
the other two conftituents of po- 
etry ; the fupremacy of Homer in 
one cafe, and the fubordinate 
claims of Milton in the other, 
over the reft of the epick race, 
will be indifputably eftablifhed. 
But the rules above will be as fer- 
viceable in eflimating and com- 
paring different departments of 
poetry, as in rating the worth of 
thofe in the /ame department. 





* And Milton, in the fame refpect, a 
{fuperiority over Virgil, 


—~ 
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We have alveady expreffed our gratitude to our friend, by whof: kindnefs we are allowed. 
publick. 
of the Duke della Torré are urdoubtedly 


to prefent the following letters to the 
memoir o 


His obfervations on the merit of the 
perfeétly correél. We are inclined to 


think however, that though it has none of the beauty of the defiription of Pliny, and 


though its real value arifes 


from its being an excellent continuation of the obfervations of 


Sir William Hamilton, it will fill be read with interefi even by thofe readers, whe 
are contented with indiftin&? and fugitive impreffions. 


TO THE 


GENTLEMEN, 

I nave lately been indulged 
with the perufal of feveral letters 
from an intelligent gentleman of 
this town now travelling in Eu- 
rope, which comprehend a tranf- 
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lation from the Italian language 
of a memoir relative to the lait 
eruption of Vefuvius. Havin 

liberty to make fuch ufe of thefe 
papers, as I might think proper, 
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{ am perfuaded that I could not 
better difpofe of them, than to 


tranfmit them for publication in 


your valuable mifcellany. The 
obfervations of the Duke della 
Torre may, to fome readers, ap- 
pear tedioufly minute ; but they 
will ferve to give accurate and 
precife information relative to 
thofe ftupendous phenomena, 
which are generally confidered 
with mere amazement and vague 
admiration ; and we are confoled 
for any fatigue, by the intimation 
fuggefted by our ingenious friend 
of communicating, hereafter, the 
condenfed refult of his own obfer- 
yations in that interefting region. 
With fincere wifhes for the 
reputation and fuccefs of the An- 

thology, I remain, yours, 
J. D. 

Bofton, May 16, 1805. 


Rome, January 24, 1805. 


MY DEAR BROTHER, 


THOUGH the phenomena of 
volcanoes have been long known 
and often well defcribed, yet they 
are fo rare, and fo wonderful 
when compared to the other ope- 
rations of nature, that they {till 
excite a lively intereft in the 
breafts of literary and philofoph- 
ical men. ‘The volcano of Vefu- 
vius is fo much more convenient- 
ly fituated for obfervation, than 
thofe of Atna or Stromboli, 
that it has been more frequently 
and more accurately noticed. [ 
find however, that even to the 
literary men of Naples it is ftill 
highly interefting, becaufe its 
more powerful efforts are feldom 
made oftener than once in the 
courfe of a fingle life. This 
mountain had been almoft per- 
fectly quiet from the year 1794 



































till the 11th of Auguft laft, when 
a new eruption took place with 
phenomena, which are here deem- 
ed worthy of defcription and at- 
tention. 

The Duke della Torré, a man 
of {fcience, who has been very at- 
tentive to the fubject of volcanoes, 
and who was a very accurate ob- 
ferver of the late eruption, has 
publifhed his account of it ; and I 
am aflured by a very refpectable 
literary man, the Rev. Mr. Haytu, 
chaplain ta the Prince of Wales, 
that the account is perfectly cor- 
reét. It has been fent to the 
Royal Society of London, but as 
it may never reach our country, 
or at leaft not for a long time, I 
have thought it beft to fend it to 
you. As the Italian is under- 
{tood only by a few perfons with 
us, I have taken the liberty to 
tranflate this work, and if it fhall 
be deemed fufficiently interefting 
I have no objection to the publi- 
cation of it. 


“ FIRST RELATION OF THE ERUPTION 
OF VESUVIUS, FROM THE 11TH OF 
AUGUST TO THE 18TH seEPT. 1804, 


By the Duke della Torré. 


“ For the fpace of ten years 
Vefuvius, maintaining a perfect 
tranquillity, had ceafed to lay 
watte the circumjacent country, 
and to difturb the neighbouring 
inhabitants ; in this quiet ftate 
however it was preparing and 
difpofing new materials, by which 
it would one day difplay its orig- 
inal fury. 

“The phenomena of the 11th 
of Auguft laft announced the ter- 
rible eruption, which was again 
deftined to afflict this unhappy 
country, at the fame time that it 
would furnifh frefh materials ta 
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chemical amateurs, by which they 
might form new conjectures rel- 
ative to thefe unexplained opera- 
tions of nature. 

“ I cannot omit giving an exact 
idea of the fiate of Vefuvius, at 
the firft moment of the prefent 
eruption. 

“ On the 2d of November, in 
the year 1803, I afcended the 
fammit of Vetuvius, by the road 
which goes from the village of 
Refina, and arrived at the brink 
of the opening, faw a vatt crater, 
which prefented to me only the 
appearance of a profound plain. 
The medium depth of this crater, 
from its loweft part to its fupe- 
riour edge on the wef fide, as it 
was then meafured on the {pot, 
by perfons let down for the 
purpofe, was found to be pre- 
cifely 500 Neapolitan palms 
{equal to 430 feet Englifh), a 
depth 100 palms lefs than on the 
2d July 1794, when it was meaf- 
ured by the learned Mr. Brief- 
Jach. In the midft of this crater 
were three {mall hills, of the 
height of so palms each (43 
feet Englifh), from which in 
February 1799 were ejected heat- 
edftones with confiderable explo- 
fion and flame, which were vifible 
at the capital (Naples) for two 
days. Thefe were the prefages 
of the eruption of 1794, fo that 
thofe are miftaken, who believe 
that the mountain had remained 
from the period of that eruption 
in perfect quietnefs. In thefe lit- 
tle hills were ftill vifible orifices, 
which emitted the ufual vapour 
or fmoke, charged with fulphur 
and ammoniack, and onthe in- 
fide of thefe openings were form- 
ed beautiful incruftations of ful- 
phureous falts, abounding with 


very fhining cryftals. The cir- 
cumference of the crater was then 
found to be 11,500 palms (9890 
feet Englifh). This exceeded 
the dimenfions related by Mr. 
Brieflach by 2900 palms. The 
difference of this menfuration ap- 
pears to me to be attributable to 
the following caufes. 

“ ft. That the materials 
thrown out by the antecedent 
eruption of February 1799, hav- 
ing fallen back again within the 
crater, could net have augment- 
ed its depth. 

“2d. That, as the edges of 
the opening had in many places 
fallen into the centre of the cra- 
ter, they not only muft have raif- 
ed the furface of the plain at the 
bottom, but the bafe muft have 
continually been approaching the 
fuperiour edge of the cone, at the 
fame time that the circumfer- 
ence would become more exten- 
five. 

‘The inclination of the fides 
of the crater was greater to the 
fouth and fouth welt. Its great- 
eft elevation was to the eaft and 
north eaft. The form of the 
crater was the fame as defcribed 
by the above mentioned Mr, 
Brieflach, that is to fay, an ellipfis 
a little eccentrick, internally circu- 
lar and externally conical. The 
medium external height of the 
cone on the weft fide may be 
eftimated, from the bafe of the 
plain to the mouth, about 4000 
palms, or about half a Neapol- 
itan mile. 

“In fuch a ftate I left the 
mountain on the 2d November, 
1803 ; nor do I know of any other 
circumitance, except that I have 
underftood from the information 
of the Hermit del Salvatore, that 
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on the 22d of May of the prefent 
year (1804) about one hour and 
and an half of night (correfpond- 
ing to half paft 8 o’clock, A. M. 
Englifh) there was perceived in 
his hermitage and in its vicinity 
a fhock of an earthquake, which 
made the whole building tremble, 
accompanied with a rumbling 
noife, which was repeated in fix 
minutes afterwards, and again 
another in ten minutes, louder 
than the two preceding ones. 

«¢ At this moment having look- 
ed at the mountain he faw iflue 
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ftate of ele&ricity in the mouns 
tain, we might expeét one of the 
longeft and moft terrible erup- 
tions. 

“ Secondly, that the light we 
perceived from Naples was not 
properly the columns of fire,which 
iflued from the vaft and deep 
abyfs, but a refulgent, an ardent 
fmoke, which, by reflecting the 
fire beneath, appeared under the 
form of real fire, though the lava 
had not yet reached the edge of 
the crater.”” 

“ Thirdly, that the lava after 


from it a denfe fmoke, which con- “having filled the whole vacuum 


tinued to the 18th hour of the 
morning of the 2gd (1 o’clock, 
A.M.) I have been informed 
by a very intelligent friend, that 
on the fame day and almoft 
at the fame moment there was 
felt in the province of Abruzzo 
an earthquake, which was repeat- 
ed three times, the firft at the 
hour of night, the fecond equally 
ftrong at the 3d hour, and the 
third lefs fenfible at the 5th heur.”’ 


Rome, Fanuary 27th, 1805, 
MY DEAR BROTHER, 

Tue refidue of the pamphlet 
of the Duke della Torré I fhall 
now give you. 

“‘ ] placed the point of an at- 
mofpherick ele&rometer within 
the crater, which gave ftron 
proofs of electricity, and which 
was confirmed by conftant light- 
ning from the eaft, though the 
evening was ferene and the fky 
clear. After all thefe obferva- 
tions I was filled with aftonifh- 
ment at thefe arcana of nature, 
which gave place to the following 
reflections. 

** Firft, that from the intenfity 
of the fire, and from the increafed 


of the crater would difcharge it. 
felf on the fide to which it was 
prefling, that is, towards the 
fouth, fo much the more readily 
as this was the moft inclined part 
of the cone. 

“* Admitting the decompofition 
of the water in the bofom of the 
mountain, might not the ele&rick 
fluid inflame a conftituent part of 
it with hydrogen, and produce 
the irruption ? In fuch a cafe the 
oxygen would increafe the inter- 
nal combuttion, and would unite 
the acid parts to the alkaline, 
fulphureous, and metallick bafes. 

“ From the 15th Auguft to the 
18th the fire eontinued equally, 
and the groanings and noife were 
frequent and dreadful ; no earth- 
quake was however felt. 

«¢ On the rgth the fire and noife 
augmented, and finally, from the 
capital (diftant about feven miles 
ina ftraight line), was heard a 
deep-toned noife like the effe& of 
diftant thunder. From the 2oth 
to the 25th nothing remarkable 
occurred, except that the fhowers 
of afhes and {mall cinders were 
more frequent.” 


“© On the 26th the afhes, for the 
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firft timc, reached Torre del 
Greco and Refina, and they per- 
ceived from the mouth of the 
erater the fire diminifhed. 

_ “ On the 27th an experienced 
perfon went up the mountain, and 
brought me information, that the 
orifice of the gulf, which was firft 
fituated on the weft, had receded 
towards the eaft; or towards Otta- 
jano, and that two imall moun- 
tains or hills had formed before 
the mouth of the opening, fo as 
to prevent him from feeing the 
place from which the fire iffued, 
but the burning matters were only 
vifible after they had rifen above 
thefe hills: ‘The lava,which pour- 
ed towards the fouth, was fo near 
the edge of the crater, that it was 
very near Overrunning of over- 
flowing it.” 

“ On the 28th the reports or 
explofions were more violent, and 
there appeared from Naples an- 
other mouth, which ejected fire 
and ftones, within the fame crater 
and towards the fouth fide of it. 
There were not, during all thefe 
periods, any earthquakes.” 

“¢ On the 29th the noife became 
more violent and frequent, and 
there was feen to iflue from the 
new opening a greater quantity of 
fire and ftones. Atthe 22d hour 
(Italian} was perceived a dif- 
charge more violent, and there 
Was {feen to arife from the edge of 
the crater towards the fouth and 
fouth welt a denfe fmoke along 
the fharp fides of the mountain ; 
and this I think was the moment, 
when the lava iffued from the 
crater ; and the loud explofion I 
believe to have been occafioned 
by the fall of the fide of the cra- 
ter in the place where the lava 
had ruptured it. 


*< I went inftantly to Torre del 
Greco, where I arrived at the 
24th hour (funfet), and 1 then 
faw a ftreak of fire, which had the 
appearance of a ftream of liquid 
glafs, rapidly advancing towards 
the bafe of the mountain, between 
fouth and fouth weft. The width 
of it was, at its firft iffuing from 
the crater, about 50 palms (43 
feet), but it was interrupted at 
fhort {paces by fpots free of lava. 
I remained to examine this won- 
der at the palace of the Cardinal 
until 4 o’clock of night (corref- 
ponding to1t o’clock, P. M. En- 
glifh); and till that time it had 
poured down about one third of 
the mountain. The faid current 
of lava continued to enlarge as it 
defcended. 

“« The 3oth in the morning the 
lava had advanced to the bate of 
the mountain, and having meaf- 
ured its length it was found to be 
3528 palms. Its medium width 
might be eftimated at 400 palms, 
and at its bafe 1coo. Arrived 
at the bafe of the mountain it di- 
vided into four branches, two of 
which direéted their courfe to thé 
fouthyand two others to the fouth- 
weft. The largeft of the branch- 
es were thofe of the fouth, which 
were about 500 palms wide.... 
thofe to the fouth weft being not 
more than 300. I went on the 
fame day to view the lava at the 
22d hour (5 o’clock, P. M.) and 
found it already arrived at the 
place called the Pedamentina, hav- 
ing advanced in 24 hours 2625 
palms. The branches, which had 
taken the direction of fouth welt, 
were nearly united in the Foflo- 
bianco ; and thofe,which had gone 
to the fouth, were united, and 
formed a mafs of 1500 palms 











































wide, and were directing their 
courfe towards the place called 
Petraro di Guida. 'Vhe height of 
this lava was about 8 or g palms, 
its progrefs was rapid, and it was 
introduced about 2 hours of night 
(9 o’clock) into Petraro di Guida, 
having run 1385 palms more, in 
the whole courfe more thana mile. 
Taking a medium rate, it may be 
faid to have advanced 100 palms 
per hour. The lava was very 
hard, fo that a ftick prefled upon 
it ever fo forcibly wouldnot enter 
more than two inches.’” 

“ 7 now drew from its furface 
a fmall piece, which in ten feconds 
cracked and broke, and in two 
minutes became black and fcori- 
form in its furface. Having bro- 
ken by force a {tone from the cur- 
rent of the lava, in which it was 
{fwimming, I obferved that as 
foon as it was expofed to the ex- 
ternal air in the place where the 
breach had been made it became 
cool and compaét like gla‘s, and 
the infide of the fracture was fhin- 
ing like a metal, which it refem- 
bled ftill more in colour. The 
current of the lava was not wholly 
and entirely on fire. The exter- 
nal part was compofled of «ftones 
of different fizes and colours, of 
ininute chryftals or cinders, and 
of different forts of fand. As it 
advanced, the fuperiour part 
(compofed of the jubftances jutt 
ftated) fell firft, making a noife 
like that of a bag of broken glais 
when thrown down ; afterwards 
appeared the fiery parts, which 
ran beneath. ‘This is the reafon 
why this lava on the plain did not 
run fo rapidly or violently, as 
that which iflued in the form of a 
fluid, liquified matter. The heat 
which iflued from it, to the cif 
Vo}. If. No. 6. Oo 
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tance of 4 or 5 palms, was fo great 
that you could not ftand it for 
more thantwo minutes. On the 
contrary the heat felt at fome 
diftance, far from debilitating, in« 
vigorated the fibres. ‘There was 
exhaled from it a difgufting and 


f{uffocating fmoke of ammoniack 


and fulphur, and the odour which 
it diftufed around was fimilar to 
that which is perceived near burn- 
ing lime pits. As foon as the 
ftones which covered the lava 
cracked and cooled, they were 
perceived to be covered with a 
jubftance fometimes white, fome- 
times yellow, which you might 
recognize to be fulphur, fal am- 
moniack, and nitre.” 

«On the 31ft the part, which 
defcended in two branches to the 
fouth weit, bad reached the Foflo- 
bianco, taking the direétion of the 
{mall houfe of the Cardinal. The 
fecond branch was united in the 
Foffo-bianco to the other lava, 
which ran from Petraro di Guida, 
and which, after having pafied a 
valley filled with ancient lava, had 
joined its two branches at the cot- 
tage of D. Andrew Guida. It 
had advanced, from the preced- 
ing day, 4299 palms ; its height 
Was 23 palms, its width 2000, 
and its rate of advancement or 
progrefs 15Q palms per hour. I 
reflected, that the height of the 
lava diminifhed in proportion as 
its velocity increafed. I cauied 
to be meafured the other branch, 
whofe courfe was directed to the 
Cardinal’s, and I found it from 
the mouth to its termination in 
the Fofio-bianco g500 pakms ; its 
width was about 460, its height 
18 palms. When I Tefe it, it 
was 4 hours oi the night (or 11 
o'clock, P. M. Englith), and the 
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firft lava had already arrived in 
the territory of D. Andrew Gui- 
da. On the firft day of Septem- 
ber the lava,direéted towards the 
Cardinal’s, had: nearly reached 
the lands of Jovino, and Guarino, 
having proceeded from the day 
before 2048 palms ; its width in 
front was 260, its height 12. 
The other lava, near the cottage 
of Guida, had advanced 2270 
palms, and had reached the cot- 
tage of faid Guida. Its width 
eontinued as before, and_ its 
height 24 palms. Here I re- 
marked, that when the lava en- 
countered in its progrefs a houfe, 
a wall, or any other like impedi- 
ment, it {tepped, poured or fpread 
itfelf laterally and furrounded it, 


and afterwards either raifed itfelf 


above and overwhelmed it, or 
pafled it leaving it untouched in 
the midft of it. This lava: ftop- 
ped that night in the cottage of 
the faid Guida; and‘ the fame 
night our moft beloved Queen,to- 
gether with the royal family,hon- 
oured this place with a vifit, for 
the purpofe of feeig the eruption 
and courfe of the lava. How 
aftonifhing appeared to her this 
portentous fpectacle of nature, fo 
much the more afflictive as her 


tender heart was deeply impreffed’ 


with the injury and ruin occafion- 
ed by the impetuous torrent ! 

“I again proceeded to the 
fummit of Vefuvius to obferve 
what ‘changes had taken place in 
the crater, and to difcover the 
mode and precife place from 
whence the lava had iffued. I 
reached the top of the mountain 
about half an hour before day- 
break. In afcending I was ac- 
companied by the ufual fhower of 
afhes, and my electrometer gave 





fiens of powerful electricity. The’ 
infide of the crater exhibited an 
appearance totally different from 
what it appeared to do on the 14th: 
Auguft. Its whole plain was fill- 
ed either by the lava which had 
run out, or by the ftones, cinders, 
and afhes which had been ejected 
during the eruption. T’here had 
been formed various little hills 
with intervals between them, and 
the higheft of which were to the 
north eaft, declining always to the 
fouth weft ; thofe hills were cover- 
ed with light feorie, covered with 
a very fine duft of fal ammoniack 
and fulphur, and there iflued 
from them light vapours of a dif- 
gufting and fuffocating odour. 
In the fpaces between thefe little 
hills were maffes of lava, which 
ftill fmoked, arid which appeared 
ftill inflamed internally. The 
diftances between the edge of the 
crater and thefe hilis were vari- 
ous ; the neareft was on the weft-- 
ern fide, and was diftant at leaft 
300 palms.. There appeared be- 
hind the faid hills, towards the 
walls or fides of the crater, on the 
fide of Ottajano, five mouths, 
which vomited fire and ftones, 


‘and which, raifed with a great 
_ noife and force to the height of 


thefe hills, either fell upon them, 
or dropped again within the cra- 
ter from which they ifflued ; and 
from which perpetually came a 
great whirlwind of cinders and 
afhes, as well as fmoke, that, by 
the force of the wind, was either 
carried to one fide-or the other in 
the form of a long ftreak or band.- 
In the place, where the gulf or 
mouth was fituated on the 14th 
of Auguft, was now formed one 
of the higheft of the new moun- 
tains. The orifice, from which 
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now ifflued the moft fire, was on 
the north ealt, and was furround- 
ed by the four other little hills. 

“ Having placed my ufual 
thermometer about 1000 palms 
difttant from the lava, it did not 
exhibit the great heat it had before 
indicated. ‘lhe atmofpherick tem- 
perature was not altered. Thus 
at Naples at 5 o’clock (Italian) it 
had itcod at 24, and there it fell 
to 19. Having fixed my elec- 
tromer in the fame place, it indi- 
cated a great degree of eleétric- 
ity ; and the effet was greater, 
when placed on the ground, than 
when fufpended in the air. Hav- 
ing made theie obfervations, I ad- 
vanced towards the place where 
the lava had poured out of the 
crater, and having reached it, faw 
the immenfe ftones on the top of 
the lava, already cooled, and at 
a very little diftance from the 
edge of the crater about 12 palms 
higher than this edge, and 200 
palms wide. 

*‘ The lava was of a black col- 
our, compact within, and exter- 
nally fcoriformed. Its furface 
was formed of large pieces, and 
in the cracks it exhibited the yel- 
low colour of fulphur. Having 
gone a little farther, to the place 
where the lava began to run down 
the mountain, I found a lava 
blacker and more fcoriformed 
than the one juft defcribed, which 
had been the firft to pour down 
the fides, and after having run a 
third part of the length of the 
mountain had ftopped and grown 
hard on the furface, though it ftill 
was on fire within and the heat of 
it infupportable. The height of 
this lava was 3 palms, its width 
30. After this I found about 30 
palms of ancient fand, over which 
the lava had not poured. Hav- 


ing advanced further to the fouth, 
I approached the place where the 
lava was fluid ; and as from the 
commencement it was hardened 
on the furface, like the other, for 
a diftance of 10 palms, I mounted 
upon it, and fucceeded to exam- 
ine this fluid torrent, which had 
defcended from the crater to the 
bafe of the mountain. It was 
not more fo the eye than 8 palms 
wide ; its height, meafured from 
the half-extinguifhed lava, was 
about 4 palms, if we did not re- 
fleét, that it might have funk 
deeply into the fand. The heat 
was fo ftrong that we could not 
approach nearer than 6 palms, 
nor withftand the fuffocating 
{fmoke, which the wind drove to 
the place where I was ftanding. 
The appearance-of the lava was 
that of a lucid, confiftent, liquified 
chryftal ; its colour that of a live- 
ly red ; and its furface exhibited 
many waves, like a bitumenous 
torrent. I could not by my eye 
meafure the velocity of the torrent, 
but I threw upon ita rock or ftone 
very large to try its denfity ; and 
as I perceived that this went down 
the ftream making but a very lit- 
tle impreffion, with my watch in 
my hand I threw in another, and 
in the {pace of one fecond it ad- 
vanced 2 palms. Having placed 
the thermometer 6 palms diftant 
from the running lava, it rofe in 
two minutes to the heat of boilin 

water. From the electrometer 

had the fame figns of eleétricity. 
To my great chagrin I could not 


afcertain the heat of the lava, for 


want of a proper hydrometer. 

‘“‘ I was defirous of going far- 
ther, and even to the fource of the 
torrent ; but as it was neceflary to 
march over the lava, which ftill 
emitted an intolerable heat, and I 
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was alfo apprehenfive that fome 
one of the ftrata might give way, 
efpecially as in fome places I faw it 
had fallen in fo that it was im- 
poflible to approach it, I defcend- 
ed with the intention of returning 
there again when the lava fhould 
be more effectually cooled, and 
the paflage more fecure,”’ 


WANDERER. 


I truft you have had enough of 
hot lava, and fuffocating vapours 
for one letter....if not, 1 am {ure I 
have, and fhall of courfe fufpend 
it to gather frefh ftrength, and 
clearer breath te refume the tafk. 

Yours, &c. 


(To be continued.) 


-_—---- 


THE LITERARY WANDERER. 


No. 4, 


Quin et Prometheus, et Pelopis parens 


Dulci laborum decipitur fono ; 


Nee eurat Orion leones, 


Aut timidos agitare lyncas.— Hor ATIUS. 


While, charmed bY the melodious ftrains, 


The tortured gho 


s forget their pains ; 


Orion quits his bold delight, 3 
To chace the lion’s rage, or lynx’s flight—Francrts. 


THE fuperiour advantages, 
which attentive cultivation of the 
fine arts is calculated to confer, 
are too obvious to be difputed by 
any, who are capable of appreciat- 
ing their value. Accurately ac- 
quainted with thefe, a perfon paf- 
fes the moments of folitude with 
more profit and fatisfaction to 
himfelf, and is better quaiified to 
difpenfe happinefs to thofe, with 
whom he affociates in fociety. Of 
thefe fome are formed to aug- 
ment the joys, others to alleviate 
the forrows of exiftence ; fome af- 
ford oceafional amufement, while 
others are fubfervient to ef- 
fe more important purpofes. 
Their general tendency however 
is to foften, fubdue, and meliorate 
the more turbulent emotions, and 
at the fame time to infpire that 
calm, contemplative difpofition 
of mind, which is productive of 
the pure(t enjoyment. 

Among thofe, which are fitted 
to beltow mental gratification, 
tather than other perceptible, ex- 
ternal advantages, I have ever 


confidered Mutfick, as poffefling a 
diftinguifhed place. Though a 
mufician is neceflarily confined 
through the imperfeéction of his 
art, and perhaps cannot difplay 
vigour of intelle& in fo great a 
degree, as an orator or painter, 
{till he is allowed confiderable lati- 
tude in exhibiting the innumerable 
diverfifications of founds. He can 
elevate our fouls to the fummit 
of martial ardour, or lull them in 
the illufive embraces of effemina- 
cy ; he can infpire cheerfulnefs, or 
caule tears of fentibility to flow ; 
he can difarm anger of its feroc- 
ity, or awaken the tender fenfa- 
tions of love and benevolence. 
Perhaps there is no virtuous paf- 
fion, which he cannot ftrengthen 
and refine ; no vicious propenfity, 
which he cannot in fome meafure 
correct or extenuate. 

Mufick, however rude, imper- 
fe, and inharmonious, appears 
to have been coeval with the earli- 
eft periods of antiquity. ‘The ex- 
travagant accounts, which the 
Greeks, ever enamoured af fidi- 
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tious and hyperbolical reprefenta- 
tions, fabricated concerning Am- 
phion, Linus, Orpheus, Mateus, 
and Timotheus, fully evidence, 
what efficacy they attributed to 
this art. ‘Trees were pretended 
to have been attracted from the 
mountains, ftones charmed into 
walls of cities, the currents of 
rivers ftopped, and the pains of 
hell fufpended by the melody of 
the /yre. Nor were the Romans 
leis ardent in their approbation. 
Saxa, exclaims Cicero with enthu- 
fiatm, faxa et folitudines voce ref- 
pondent ; beftia fepe immanes CANTU 
fleGuntur, atque confiflunt ; nos, in- 
fiituti rebus optimis, non poétarum 
voce movearnur ? Perhaps its in- 
fluence was {till more furprizing, 
in ancient Caledonia. ‘Tacitus, 
Strabo, Ammianus Marcellinus, 
and feveral other writers inform 
us, that the Bards were in the 
higheft eftimation in that country, 
and that from the dignity and im- 
portance of their office their per- 
fons were confidered facred. To 
the modulations of the Aarp they 
fung romantick tales of fidtion, 
remarkable occurrences in life, 
punifhm@nt of crimes, recompenfe 
of yirtuous conduét, the fucceffes 
and infelicities of love, and the 
achievements of kings and he- 
roes ; and thus roufed in the 
breafts of their countrymen thofe 
magnanimous and difinterefted 
fentiments, which reflect diftin- 
guitfhed luftre on the human char- 
acter. By thefe means a noble 
emulation was excited. When 
Edward I. conquered Wales, he 
with barbarous policy command- 
cd all the Bards to be put to 
death ; fenfible that the indepen- 
dent and martial fpirit of that 
country could not be more effectu- 
ally fubdued, than by the deftruc- 


THE LITERARY 


WANDERER. 29} 
tion of thofe minftrels, who by 
finging and reciting on occafional 
feftivities their traditional poetick 
compolitions ferved to perpetuate 
the valour and glory of their 
anceftors. 

Mufick is gratifying, as an in- 
nocent and rational amufement. 
What is more efficacious to en- 
liven a melancholy moment, than 
a cheerful air or fong ? At prop- 
er times a ftudent may devote an 
hour with advantage to the fafci- 
nating employment ; nor will a 
belle find her beauties lefs capti- 
vating by moderate attention to 
her piano or harpfichord. Ihave 
read of a gentleman, who never 
accuftomed himfelf to attentive 
ftudy, * till his imagination was 
raifed by the power of mufick. 
For this purpofe he had a band of 
inftruments placed near his libra- 
ry, which played till he found 
himfelf elevated to a_ proper 
height ; on which he gave a fig- 
nal, and they inftantly ceafed.” 

But fo attractive is the beauty 
of its appearance,or fo limited are 
human powers and capacities, 
that eminent muficians, whether 
compofers or performers, are fel- 
dom remarkably diftinguifhed in 
any other bufinefs ; but confider 
a departure from their favourite 
purfuit like relinquifhing a para- 
dife of delights for a world of la- 
bour and forrow. Their endear- 
ed art exclufively occupies atten- 
tion. By careful inveftigation 
few exceptions will be difcovered. 
Since the number cf thofe, who 
are pre-eminently qualified to pro- 
mote fuch refined entertainment, 
fuch rational gratification, is ine 
confiderable, the community af- 
furedly ought to be ambitious in 
patronizing the indefatigable ex. 
ertions of this diminutive propor- 
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tion.....But, as exquifite delight 
frequently approximates difguft, 
injudicious mufical performances 
are to a delicate ear grating and 
unpleafant. They completely 
counteract expected pleafure. In- 
{tead of the mufick of the fpheres 
we have the jarring tones of 
diffonance. With much propri- 
ety Virgil makes Menalcas re- 
proach his antagonift with this 
bitter, emphatick farcafm ; 


Non tu in triviis, indoée, folebas 
Stridenti miferum ftipulé difperdere carmen ? 


Dunce at the beft ; in ftreets but fcarce 
allowed ; 
‘To tickle on thy ftraw the ftupid crowd. 
DryYpDeN. 

By -aflociation of ideas mufick 
prefents to view the long-forgot- 
ten fcenes of paft time. All muft 
have remarked, what furprizing 
influence an air, to which we 
were accuftomed to liften with 
eager attention in childhood and 
youth, has on the mind. Innu- 
merable incidents, which occurred 
at that diftant period, are inftan- 
taneoufly awakened in the memo- 
ry, and diffufe ever the mind 
pleafure, regret, and a not unwel- 
come peniivenefs. Such recollec- 
tions in a perfon of exquifite fen- 
fibility produce the moft refined 
fenfations. 

But melody is conducive to ef- 
fe& a more important purpofe, 
the improvement of religious and 
virtuous affections. When the 
foleran, deep-toned notes of an 


organ, accompanied with appro- 
priate words, gradually rife and 
fall upon the ear, our feelings are 
elevated to participate the pure 
pleafures of religion. We are al- 
ternately melted into tendernefs, 
fired with animation, and enrap- 
tured by the powerful ftrain. It 
may not be improper to notice in 
this place, that the effect is pro- 
portionably increafed by the union 
of the two arts, Mufick and Po- 
etry. The fober ftillnefs of night 
likewife renders it more percepti- 
ble. When the founds, blended 
in happy unifon, burft upon the 
tranquillity of midnight, our fouls, 
entranced in an ecftaly of delight, 
feem {natched to other regions. 
Nor can we imagine but mufick 
con{titutes one of the innumerable 
gratifications of heaven. Agrees 
ably to this conjecture Milton in- 
troduces Adam addrefling to Eve 
the following uncommonly beau- 
tiful lines, with which I fhall con- 
clude the prefent communication. 


How often from the fteep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celeftial voices to the midnight air, 
Sole, or refponfave each to other’s note, 
Singing their great Creatog? Oft in 
bands 
While they keep watch, or nightly 
rounding walk 
With heavenly touch of inftrumental 
founds 
In full harmonick number joined, their 
fongs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts 
to heaven. B. 


Andover, May 10, 1805. 








ON THE CHARACTER OF DR. JOHNSON 
AS A MORALIST. 


IN the fhort intervals of un- 
mitigated ftudy, or neceffary avo- 
cations of ordinary life, my mind 


delights to dwell on the fevere 


morality of Johnfon. Imagina- 
tion is fometimes awakened by the 
fairy tales of Hawkefworth, and 
the judgment is clofely exercifed 
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by the condenfed fenfe of Lord 
Verulam. But Johnfon alone 
confirms the refolutions of virtue 
and corroborates the convictions 
of religion. Whatever may be 
the pleafure arifing from the pe- 
rufal of other periodical compofi- 
tions, the fober dignity of the 
Rambler alone originates feriouf- 
nefs of thought and determina- 
tions of practical reétitude. In 
ftudying the advice and admiring 
the fublimity of Johnfon’s. views, 
I for a moment at lealt refolve to 
forfake the obliquities of pleafure. 
I then feel that Iam ennobled, 
I then know that I am immortal, 
and I confequently promife to 
purfue a correfponding courfe of 
exiftence. He is the great matter 
of moral painting. His high- 
wrought defigns have all the gi- 
gantick fulnefs of Michael An- 
gelo. The fhortnefs of life, the 
certainty of death, the folly of 
pleafure, the inquietude of riches, 
the fluctuations of popularity, 
honour, and renown are imprefled 
with fuch force of fenfe, fuch 
variety of fituation, fuch clearnefs 
of figure, combined with fuch 
irrefiftible energy of fentiment 
and myfterious dictatorial author- 
ity of ftyle, that we willingly bow 
to the lawful authority of the 
mafter and filently become the 
difciples of the venerable phi- 
lofopher. 

One grand excellence of John- 
fon’s morals confifts in their gen- 
erality. In his Jdler indeed there 
are individuals fketched ; and in 
fuch a manner, that we regret 
his apparent contempt of {uch 
trifling. But regretis vain. The 
fummer houfe of the Pope could 
not engage the notice of Buon- 
arotti, whofe mind was intent on 
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the fwelling vaftnefs of the dome 
of St. Peter’s, and Johnfon, who 
knew that his moral fpeculations 
would attend the progres of Eng- 
lifh conquefts in Hindoftan, and of 
Englifh language in America, 
thought it undignified to dedicate 
pages to individuals, when his fub- 


ject was univerfal man. There- 


fore all ages, characters, and con- 
ditions can draw from this unde- 
filed and exhauftlefs fountain 
maxims of general condué and 


fentiments of general application. | 


Hence He is every where read 
with utility, and fuch is the re- 
markable nature of his Rambler, 
that with inconfiderable differ. 
ence, it affords equal pleafure and 
enforces equal awfulnefs on the 
banks of the Thames, the Ganges 
and the Miffiffippi. 

I admire Johnfon for his con- 
tinual propriety. Other writers 
fometimes relax from rettitude, 
but he is always confiftent. He 
feems to have abhorred the firkt 
appearances of vice in every form 
and on every occafion. In all 
focial fympofia, of which he was 
the life and the leader, he had an 
intolerable averfion to nonfenfe ; 
and in his morals he is the uni- 
form and rigid advocate of virtue 
and religion. He never fuffer- 
ed his fpeculations to be difs 
cordant from rule. Semper fim- 
plex et idem was his obje&, and’ 
his defign he never abandoned ; 
for as he feared no one’s frown, 
fo he courted no one’s f{mile, and 
with independence of fentiment 
and ponderoufnefs of expreffion 
he has cenforially chaftifed the 
feductive pleafures of life, the ef- 
feminate flattery of beauty, the 
falfe recommendations of ho- 
nourable licentioufnefs, and the 
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wmpoling confidence of patrician 
criminality. As a Chrittian 
knight, who, in the wars of re- 
ligion againft the Saracenick pro- 
fanation of the holy city and the 
awful fepulchre, thought himfelf 
unauthorifed to hold ifecret con- 
verfe or form irreligious cove- 
nants with anti-chriltian ravagers, 
foe Johnfon, impreffed with the 
obligations of piety and hallowed 
in the fanétuaries of the church, 
difdained a tranfitory reconcilia- 
ticn with vice ; and maintained 
<n unceafing war againit the pow- 
ers and principalities of darknefs. 


pa 


MESSRS. EDITORS, 


UnrortunaTe is it for the 
caufe of fcience and of humanity, 
that new difcoveries in phyfiology 
and medicine, as they naturally 
tend to fhake the foundation of 
received opinions, are exceedingly 
apt to lead to extremes, as far 
from truth as thofe that are quit- 
ted. The late philofophers, who 
have received the well eftablifhed 
principles of atmofpherick decom- 
pofition and of the oxygenation 
of the blood, have overlooked, or 
degraded from its rank, the me- 
chanical influence of refpiration on 
the lungs. Hence probably it is, 
that in a number of papers, which 
have of late appeared in your 
work, no juft eftimation is made 
of the mechanical aétion of air in 
promoting thecirculation of blood 
through the lungs. One of your 


writers fcoffs at the common 
method of refufcitation of thofe 
apparently dead. by diltending 
the lungs with air; and would 
have us believe, that what is con- 
ftantly done wrong cannot be 
The fame writer at- 


done at all. 
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In the empire of morals he is at 
once an officer and a prieft; he 
is girt with the {word of the law 
and enrobed in the garments of 
religions With the authority of 
a magiltrate he enters the mid- 
night haunt and the fecret recefs ; 
he punifhes the perpetrators of 
crimes, and drives away the vota- 
ries of pleafure. With the con- 
defcenfion of a minifter at the al- 
tar he fometimes furnifhes confo- 
lation to the trembling diffidence 
of timorous piety, and fometimes 
accompanies the bleffed afpira- 
tions of the fervent enthufiaft. 

Q. 


tempts to eftablifh, that air from 
the human lungs will extinguifh 
life*. Now thefe affertions, tho’ 
made with fingular confidence, 
are oppofed to the daily experi- 
ence of medical prattitioners. The 
air pafling from the healthy hu- 
man lungs is not noxious. Air, 
for the inflation of the lungs of 
drowned perfons, need not be of 
the higheft purity, in common 
cafes : it is only neceffary, that it 
fhould not be a deleterious gas. 
By the experiments of Dr. Men- 
zies and others it feems, that the 
lungscontain,after an ordinary ex- 
piration, between 179 and 280 cn- 
bick inches of atmofpherick air ; 
after a complete expiration they 
eontain about 109 ; and after a 
full infpiration about 300, varying 
however according to the force of 
re{piration. The quantity taken in, 





* This writer, inftead of reviving by 
inflation, would have us whip the new- 
born infant into life. Such a pedagogi- 
cal accoucheur, his forceps in the one 
hand, his dunch of rods in the other, muft 
be a terrifick object to the “ laborantes 
utero puellx.” 








at a fingle ordinary infpiration, is 
according to Dr. Menzies 43..77 
cubick inches ; Mr. Bell and moft 
other modern writers ftate it at 
about 40 cubick inches. 

It appears then, that a great 
proportion of the infpired air re- 
mains in the lungs after each ex- 
piration ; and fome part of it 
through as many as feven or eight 
refpirations. If air, once refpired, 
would certainly extinguifh life, 
that which remains after every 
ordinary expiration muft be fuf- 
ficient to produce a fatal effect in 
all cafes. No animal could live 
a moment with it in the lungs. 
But men live, and breathe, and 
act, having this air in their lungs ; 
therefore it is not deleterious. 

That this retained air aflifts the 
circulation of blood through the 
lungs is proved by Mr. Kite’s ex- 
periments. ‘Though it muft have 
undergone the change of expired 
air, yet he found, that blood cir- 
culated more freely in this ftate of 
the lungs, than under a forcible 
expiration ; and that animals will 
live longer with this air, than 
without any, in the proportion of 
130to 50. The fame gentleman 
has proved by experiment, on an- 
imals prepared for the purpofe, 
that in fubmerfion the heart con- 
tinues to beat for a confiderable 
time after the blood, which is 
found in fmall quantities in the 
pulmonary veins and left ventri- 
cle, becomes black. It is fhown 
by this, that although oxygena- 
tion of the blood may be neceflary 
to maintain the animal funttions, 
it is not eflential to the excitement 
of the heart* ; and that the heart 





* The oxygenation of the blood is not 
here denied. An experiment is fome- 
where related, in which the jugular vein 
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ceafes to contratt, from the refift- 
ance made to the paflage of blood 
through the lungs, by their want 
of expanfion. He has demon- 
fitrated by about two hundred 
experiments, that from this caufe 
is the blood accumulated in the 
right venous finus and right auri- 
cle of the heart. 

The difference, in the volume 
of the lungs, between expiration 
and infpiration, and the confid- 
erable changes they mutt undergo 
in the various degrees of force, 
with which the function is per- 
formed, fhew, that the pulmonary 
veffels muft confequently be fub- 
jected to confiderable viciflitudes 
of elongation and contrattion. 
Even a imall degree of expanfion 
would be fufficient in fome meaf- 
ure to facilitate the circulation 
through them, as Haller long ago 
fiated+, and as later inquiries have 
proved. ‘This mechanical dilata- 
tion of the veifels is fo conducive 
to refpiration, that water, injected 
into the lungs, will enable the 
blood to pafs through them more 
freely, than it will do ina ftate of 
collapfe. ‘This has been proved 
by an experiment of Mr.Coleman. 

The apparent pulfation of the 
brain, when the cranium has been 
removed, is a phenomenon that 





of an animal, being laid bare and oxy- 
genous gas blown on it, the colour of 
the contained blood was*changed to 
florid. Haller has calculated, that the 
coats of the pulmonary veficles are but 
the millionth part of an inch in thick- 
nefs. Pricfiley has proved, that gafles 
act through bladders. This he proves 
not only of oxygenous gas, but of hy- 
drogen and nitrous gaffes; On the 
whole it fhould feem, that oxygen gas 
not only may, but that it muft, act on 
bleod contained in the thin veiels ef 
the lungs, 
+ Vid. Haller, 1. vita. f 4, 
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can {careely be explained on any 
other principle, than that of me- 
chanical refiftance to the circula- 
tion through the lungs in the ftate 
of expiration. This motion of 


the brain correfponds not with 


the aétion of the heart, but pre- 
cifely with that of the lungs. For 
at the moment of expiration the 
brain is protruded, becaufe, the 
blood being refifted by the col- 
lapfed lungs, the jugular vein and 
right auricle cannot empty them- 
felves into the diftended ventricle, 
and the brain is enlarged from 
the arterial blood*. In truth one 
would fuppofe, that the provifion 
of the foramen ovale in the foetus 
for the purpofe of enabling the 
blood to pafs through the heart, 
when a paffage through the lungs 
is. denied it for want of refpira- 
tion to expand that organ, would 
be fufficient to prove the mechan- 
ical influence of refpiration. It 
is clearly demonftrated in the 
foetal fubject, that the volume of 
the lungs is increafed by inflation. 
Before this inflation, they are ex- 
tremely compact, and will fink in 
water ; after the air has once dif- 
tended them, no preffure, nor even 
the exhauftion by the air pump, 
will fo far diminifh their bulk as 
to prevent their {wimming in wa- 
ter, than which they have become 
fpecifically lighter+. 

*. Vid. Haller vi. 4. 9. 

# Ibid. viii. 4. 11. 27. 
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The effentials for the reftora- 
tion of the vital functions, in cafes 
of their fufpenfion, are, proper 
temperature and motion of the 
heart and lungs.- In the infant 


juft born the temperature exifts, 


but the lungs are in a ftate of 
collapfe. Motion then is the firft 
thing required, and the moft di- 
rect and effectual manner of ex- 
citing it is obvioufly by dilatation 
of the lungs: this will produce 
motion in the heart and origin of 
the great arteries, which we can- 
not fo readily do by any other 
means. For the action of the 
lungs, by the preffure this organ 
makes on the fides of the pericar- 
dium, greatly aflifts in the pro- 
pulfion of the blood through the 
heart. The alternate expanfion 
and compreflion of the lungs in 
imitation of refpiration, though in 
an imperfect manner, muft alfo 
propel the blood through the pul- 
monary veflels toward the left 
ventricle of the heart, becaufe the 
valves prevent its return to the 
right ventricle. 

No man therefore can reafona- 
bly deny, 1ft. That air, common- 
ly expired from the human lungs, 
is not fatal to animal life. 2d. 
That air, fimply by mechanical 
diftention of the lungs, greatly 
aids the paflage of blood through 
them ; and hence will be ufeful 
or even neceflary in fufpended 
animation. 


March 4th, 1805. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


The unlaboured pleafantry and native and unrivalled grace of the corre/pondence of Dr. 


Franklin, give bis 


in this town, who is new living. 


. 


Pyle an individuality, which makes it unneceffary for us to offer any 
proofs of the genuinene/s of the following letters, 


They were written to a relative 


In the place of bis birth there muft undoubtedly 








LETTERS OF DBR. FRANKLIW. 


wxift many wiore 3 _ 
on us by allowing us to give them a lefs perifbable exiflente than a jingle foect. 
LETTER 1 
To Mrs. Partridge, Bofton. 


Philadelphia, Funé 3, 1786. 
MY DEAR CHILD, 

I wave juit received your kind 
letter of the 14th paft, which 
th me great pleafure, as it in- 

ormed me of your welfare. You 

complain with reafon of my be- 
ing a bad correfpondent. I con- 
fefs I have long deferved that 
character. If you keep my old 
letters, as I think you once told 
me you did, you will find in one 
of July 17, 1767, the beft apol- 
ogy I could then make for that 
fault, and I cannot now make a 
better. I muft therefore refer 
you to it; only requelting, that 
you would afcribe my neglect of 
writing to any caufe, rather than 
tu a diminution of that tender, 
affectionate regard I always had 
and {till retain for you. 

I hoped for repofe when I fo- 
licited my recal from France ; 
but I have not met with it, being 
as much engaged in bufinefs as 
ever. I enjoy however, a good 
fhare of health, (the ftone except- 
ed) as does all this family, who 
join with me in beft wifhes of 
happinefs to you and yours. I 
am ever, my dear niece, 

Your affectionate uncle, 
B. FRANKLIN. 
in his 81ff year. 


LETTER II. 
Philadelphia, Now. 25, 1788. 
MY DEAR CHILD, 

I receivep your kind letter of 
the 12th inft. inclofing one for 
Mr. Philips Vanhorn, phyfician in 
Philadelphia, which you defire me 
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wore in the bands of individuals, who wenld confer @ very great faerie - 


to deliver, and to folicit the for- > 
givenefs of his daughter. I im- 
mediately made inquiry for him, 
as to be inftrumental in fo char- 
itable a work, and in concurrence 
With you, would have given me 
great pleafure, but I am afiured 
by our oldef inhabitants, who 
have had moft acquaintance and 
beft opportunities of knowing thei 
fellow citizens, particularly fome 
of our phyficians, that no phyfi- 
cian or other perfon of that name 
has ever been a refident here ; 
fo that there muft have been fome 
miftake in the information that 
has been given you, if indeed the 
whole ftory is not an impofition. 

You kindly inquire after my 
health. I have not of late much 
reafon to boaft of it. People 
that will live a long life, and 
drink to the bottom of the cup, 
mult expec to meet with fome of 
the dregs. However, when IL 
confider how many more terrible 
maladies the human body is lia- 
ble to, I think myfelf well off that 
I have only three incurable ones, 
the gout, the ftone, and old age ; 
and thofe notwithftanding, I en- 
joy many comfortable intervals, 
in which I forget all my ills, and 
amufe myfelf in reading or wri- 
ting, or in converfation with 
friends, joking, laughing, and 
telling merry flories, as when you 
firft knew me, a young man 
about fifty. 

My children and grand-chil- 
dren, the Baches, are all well, 
and pleafed with your remem- 
brance of them. ‘They are my 
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family, living in my houfe. And 
we have lately the addition of a 
little good-natured girl, whom I 
begin to love as well as the reft. 

You tell me our poor friend 
Ben. Kent is gone ; I hope to 
the regions of the bleffed ; or at 
leaft to fome place where fouls 
are prepared for thofe regions ! 
--«-1 found my hope on this, that 
though not fo orthodox as you 
and I, he was an hone/? man, and 
had his virtues. If he had any 
hypocrify, it was of that inverted 
kind, with which a man is not /o 
bad as he feems to be. And with 
regard to future biifs, I cannot 
help imagining, that multitudes 
of the zealoutly orthodox of dif- 
ferent fects, who at the laft day 
may flock together, in hopes of 
feeing each other damned, will 
be difappointed, and obliged to 
reft content with their own {fal- 
vation. 

You have no occafion to apol- 
ogize for your former letter. It 
was, as all yours are, very well 
written. That which is inclofed 
for your coufin came too late, he 
being failed. 

By one of the accidents which 
war occafions, all my books con- 
taining copies of my letters were 
loft, There were eight volumes 


ARGENIS : 





of them, and I have been able to 
recover only two. Thofe are of 
later date than the tranfatction 
you mention, and therefore can 
contain nothing relating to it. 
....If the letter you want a copy 
of, was one in which I aimed at 
confoling my brother’s friends, 
by a company drawn from a par- 
ty of pleafure intended into the 
country, where we were all to 
meet, though the chair of one 
being fooneft ready he fet out be- 
fore the reft ; I fay if this was 
the letter, I fancy you may polli- 
bly find it in Bofton, as I remem- 
ber Dr. Biles once wrote me that 
many copies had been taken of it. 
...-1 too fhould have been glad to 
have feen that again among 
others I had written to him and 
you: But you inform me they 
were devoured by the mice. Poor 
little innocent creatures ; I am 
very forry they had no better 
food. But fince they like my 
letters, here is another treat for 
them. 

Adieu, ma cnere enfant, and 
believe me ever 

Your affectionate uncle, 


iB. FRANKLIN. 


My refpec&s to Mr. Partridge 
and Sarah your daughter, 


- 


A ROMANCE, TRANSLATED FROM THE LATIN OF BARCLAY. 
Continued from p. 187. 


TO this relation Archombro- 
tus liftened with fixed attention. 
Already conceiving a warm inter- 
eft for«the royal caufe, he gave 
vent to his feelings, as foon as Po- 
Narchus clofed, in the bittereft 
invesctives againft the partizans of 
Lycogenes. Afterwards, in the 


‘¢ourfe of the converiation, he 


chanced to inquire the age of the 
princefs, ‘* of whom,” faid he, 
“‘ fame fpeaks fo loudly that even 
in the diftant climes of Africa 
there are few to whom the name, 
the beauty, and accomplifhments 
of Argenis are unknown.” This 
interrogation, to his great fur- 
prize, threw his companion inte 
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the deepeft confufion. His coun- 
tenance changed, his looks were 
downcatt, and his voice faultered 
fo much, that his anfwer that fhe 
was jult twenty was fcarcely au- 
dible. His fudden emotion ex- 
cited the moft ardent curiofity in 
Archombrotus to difcover, wheth- 
er it arofe from a fond attach- 
ment to Argenis ; or whether the 
current of converfation might not 
have borne too hardly on feelings, 
affociated with the remembrance 
of fomething unfufpected. To 
fatisfy himfelf on this point he 
— led him into a difcuf- 
ion concerning the pending nego- 
ciations and the leader of the 
malcontents, and, when the coun- 
tenance of Poliarchus had regain- 
ed its wonted compoture, fixing 
his eyes upon him in the molt 
{crutinizing manner, he queftion- 
ed him of the perfonal charms of 
the princefs and of the manner of 
her life. This inquiry renewed; 
all his embarraffment, and he 
could only return a flight evafive 
anfwer. He was however reliev- 
ed from his confyfion by the del- 
icacy of Archombrotus, who afk- 
ed him, “ what individuals then 
formed the ableft fupport of the 
royal caufe?” ‘* We are not 
yet,” replied he, “ fo far removed 
from the foftering care of heaven, 
as to want citizens, whofe talents 
and virtues honour their rank 
and entitle to the fignal favour of 
our fovereign. One of the moft 
diftinguifhed for the wifdom of 
his politicks is Cleobulus, Euri- 
medes and Arfidas are eminent 
for their military qualifications, 
and not lefs for their general ca- 
pacity. Ibburanes andDunalbius, 
whofe merits overbalanced the dif- 
adyantage of their foreign extrac- 


tion, and raifed them to the honors 
of the holy purple*, have, in all the 
tranfactions with Lycogenes, by 
their unexampled wifdom & firm- 
nefs fupported the dignity of our 
fovereign in its proudeft attitude. 
We have ftill others, whofe unde- 
viating prudence and fidelity have 
long fince infured them the con- 
fidence and affection of Melean- 
der. With their diftinguifhed 
merits a fhort refidence at court 
will make you fully converfant.”’ 
As the night was now far ad- 
vanced, they were induced from 
a politenefs, that was reciprocal, 
to ferbear a farther intrufion on 
each other’s repofe, and the con- 
verfation, as if by concert, foon 
ceafed. The mind of each was, 
in this interval between watchin 
and flumber, harraffed by its own 
private cares. The imagination 
ef Archombrotus ftill dwelt on 
the unquiet icenes, that had been 
pourtrayed by his companion ; 
and the probable nearnefs of 
peace excited in him chill and 
comfortlefs reflexions. He now 
defpaired of a chance to fignalize 
himfelf in the prefence of Melean- 
der. “ Negociation, thought he, 
will foan put an end to battles, 
and arms will be ufelefs when 
there are no enemies to contend 
with.” Then recurred to him 
the myfterious behaviour of Po- 
liarchus. He could hardly re- 


* [The holy purple.| From the ftation, 
which Urban VIII. and Ubaldinus, the 
real characters here fignified, once held, 
and becaufe the purple affords a very 
imprecife criterion of ancient facerdotal 
rank, it is moft likely, that the author, 
though a little forgetful of his ufual 
confiftency, meant to aflign to thefe 
feigned worthies of antiquity the rank, 


as well asthe mantle of modern car- 
dinals, 
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membér without a fmile, that he 
could withftand with firmnefs a 
holt of foes and all the fhock of 
adverfe fortune ; but trembled at 
the name of a mere girl. Yet 
the emotion was natural ; for the 
claims of valour, and a mind, 
and perfon, all accomplifhed, 
formed his higheft title to fo ex- 
alted a connexion, as that with 
the daughter of his monarch. 
But ftill, thought Archombrotus, 
if Poliarchus lifts his hopes fo 
high, difference of rank will nev- 
er deprefs his ardour ; for to lov- 
ers no difficulties are infurmount- 
able, and all objects are noble to 
to the eye, that beholds them with 
fondneis. During thefe moments 
of filence the mind of Poliarchus 
was equally employed, and almoft 
bewildered amid fchemes, which 
he had not yet revealed, and which 
alternately infpired him with joy 
and apprehention. 

At length, when fleep began to 
overpower their fenfes, the found 
of footiteps echoed through the 
building, and feemed to grow ev- 
ery moment louder and more fre- 
quent. Several of the dometticks 
collected round the entrance of 
the guefts’?’ apartment amd an- 
nounced to them the approach of 
Timoclea. Starting in furprize, 
haif wakened from their flumbers, 
our adventurers haftily threw on 
their garments,.and met her com- 
‘ing. This night, gentlemen,” 
faid fhe, after making fome apol- 
ogy for interrupting their repofe, 
“this night has, I fear, given 
birth to fome terrible difafter, 
which comes more fearful as the 
darknefs leaves us in fufpence, as 
to its magnitude. ‘The alarm 
fires, which are kindled on no 
light occafion, and only by the 
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royal order, are at this momerit— 
flaming on the fummit of every 
mountain in the country.”* At 
thefe words fhe conduéted them 
to the top of the building, where 
the roof, declining with a gentle 
flope, formed a delightful terrace 
walk. The fky was unclouded, 
and the moon had not rifen to 
leffen the brilliancy of the fires, 
that now fhone from every emi- 
nence within the circle of vifion. 
While they were viewing with 
mute attention thefe objects, the 
awful ftillnefs of the night, undif- 
turbed by a whifper, was fudden- 
ly interrupted by the found of 
human voices, that apparently 
proceeded from the furrounding 
habitations and the village, that 
was hard by. The guefts imme- 
diately directed that every en- 
trance to the caftle fhould be clo- 
fed and vigilantly guarded, left 
fome horde of banditti fhould 
improve the prefent opportunity 
to attack and plunder it. ‘This 
Timoclea oppofed by obferving, 
that it would be proper to obtain 
fome intelligence of the caufe of 
the publick alarm, and that fhe 
would for that purpofe difpatch 
one of her dometticks to the town 


* [The alarm fircs.| Ia ancient times 
this, under fome peculiar modifications, 
was the moft ufual method of convey- 
ing intelligence. On the towers of the 
great Chinefe wall the night fignals of 
danger are, at this period, always made 
by -fire ; and on their canals the ap- 
proach of a diftinguifhed perfonage is 
fignified in the fame manner. With 
thefe exceptions, we apprehend, all ftate 
difpatchee are, where any thing like 
police regulations prevail, anfwered ei- 
ther by couriers, or, the moft expedi- 
tious of all conveyances, the telegraph ; 
which was, if we miftake not, firft made a 
political inftrument by Chappe,at the come 
mencement of the French revolution. 
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of Phthinthia, which was not far 
diftant. To this propofal they 
moft cordially aflented, and ac- 
cordingly defcended to order a 
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fervant to repair thither, and re- 
turn, as foon as he fhould colleé& 
any fatisfactory information. 

{Ze be continued.) 
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Tlic purpureis tefta rofariis 


No. 4. 


Omnis fragrat humus, calthaque pinguia 
Et molles violas et tenues crocas 
Fundit fonticulis uda fugacibus —PRUDENTIUS. 


MILFORD’S GREECE, 

THE hiftory of Greece by 
Milford is the beft in the Englifh 
language. No attention is paid 
to the ityle, which is carelefs, un- 
comprefled, harfh, and fometimes 
obfcure. But the political dif- 
quifitions are admirable. The 
fuperficial reafons of the frequent 
wars between the petty ftates of 
Greece are obliterated, and the 
true, genuine caufes of thofe con- 
troverifies are exhibited, explained, 
confirmed, and completely fub- 
ftantiated. In the text the read- 
er will fometimes difcover allu- 
fions either plain or indireé to 
the events of the French revolu- 
tion. This is a fault of judgment. 
It deftroys the unity of compofi- 
tion and hurts the fevere dignity 
of hiftorical writing. The chap- 
ters on literature and philofophy 
are not fo attractive as the corref- 
pondent parts in Gillies, yet in 
every other refpect, except ftyle, 
(and even in this Milford is only 
lefs than the leaft) he maintains 
an unqueftionable fuperiority over 
¢very competitor. 

MABEMOISELLE GEORGES. 

How lovely, bewitching, and 
voluptuous is Mademoifelle Geor- 
ges! She is the pride of the 
French theatre in tragedy. She 
isnot yet thirty years old, and 
has all the charms of eighteen. 


Never did I behold a more per- 
fe& form, and what an air of 
dignity in her march, what pow- 
er of paflion in her look! Cer- 
tainly Praxiteles would by her 
have modelled a Pfyche, and the 
inhabitants of Cnidus would have 
adored her as the _ beauteous 
Queen of love, that rofe from the 
froth of the fea. The Parifians 
do her reverence. She is their 
idol, their continual fong, their 
daily fubje&t of rapture and ex- 
clamation, Qu’elle eff belle, PEn- 
chantereffe, Oh, mon Dieu, mademoi- 
felle Georges n’eft pas une mortelle, 
elle eff un ange. ‘The Parifians 
are right. 
DR. KIPLING. 

Goop fcholars fometimes blun- 
der egregioufly in writing Latin. 
Every one knows, that in the 
Univerfity of Cambridge is the 
celebrated Greek manufcript of 
the New Teftament, called, Codex 
Theodori Beze Cantabrigienfis. 
Dr. Kipling was appointed to 
make a fac fimile of this precious 
rarity ; and in his preface, giving 
an account of his work, lam told 
he fays moft inaccurately * in bis 
paginibus 3’? and “ ut omitto.” 
Porfon ridiculed the Doétor in 
fome Latin veries for his fhame- 
ful blunders; but the Doétor 
laughed at the Profeffor, for he 
was foon rewarded with the fat 
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deanery of Peterborough, and 
then, as if after a good dinner, he 
lazily proved the articles of the 
Church of England not to be Cal- 
viniftick. Certainly this is extra- 
ordinary ; here is bad Latin be- 
fore, and ftrange theology after 
promotion to a plump, round, 
favoury deanery. Well might 
Oxenttiern fay to his fon, “ Ne/cis, 
mi fill, quam parva cum /fapientia 
regitur mundus’ ; you know not, 
my fon, with how little wifdom 
the world is governed. 
MODES OF STUDY. 

Tue prefent method of becom- 
ing learned is remarkably plea- 
fant. Old Lord Coke was fuch 
a dull, heavy-moulded fellow, 
that he could not become a law- 
yer, but after the plodding of 
twenty years, viginti annorum lu- 
cubrationes. My friends take a 
much better way ; they lounge 
in Cornhill or at the bookftore 
till 1 o’clock, having previoufly 
read the newfpaper ; in the af- 
ternoon they folemnly ponder a 
law cafe,while they indolently puff 
afegar ; they ftudy remainders 
in the Edinburgh review, and find 
the doétrine of infurance in Pliny’s 
panegyrick. This is very de- 
lightful. ‘There was atime, me/i- 
oribus olim aufpictis, when Grotius, 
Clarke, Cudworth, and the others 
with whom Warburton was inti- 
mately acquainted, were in every 
clergyman’s library, and daily ex- 
amined,collated,confirmed or con- 
futed ; but now my friends read 
Pope to learn polemicks, and imi- 
tate the centinual labours and un- 
conquerable religious ardour of 
St. Paul by drinking not “ a little 
wine for the ftomach’s fake.”’ ‘This 
is charmingly pleafant. Some of 








them write pamphlets and fay re- 
ligion is in ruins ; others of them 
read and fay, there is no danger 
at all. This eafy, good-natured 
way of becoming divines and dig- 
nitaries, they told me they had 
learnt from Butler, Watfon, Sut- 
ton, and Horfeley ; and was the 
fame that was praétifed by Chaun- 
cey, Mayhew, and Edwards, and 
to prove that it was an excellent 
plan they whifpered in confidence 
that there was in the prefs a trea- 
tife ** de veritate,’’ &c. equal to 
that by Grotius, and that a tranf- 
lation of Ifaiah was nearly ready 
by an American Lowth. 


JOHNSON AND BURKE. 

A fafhionable lady obferved pro- 
foundly to aconceited fop, “ that 
the Rambler was a pretty book ;’’ 
**yves,madam,” faid the fool, “and 
I think Burke avery plea/ant wri- 
ter.” Such are the remarks be- 
ftowed on the two greateft heroes 
of modern literature by a filly 
woman anda beau. It grieves 
me to the foul when mighty minds 
are thus eulogifed. Can a fly 
underftand the awful grandeur 
and harmonious proportions of 
St. Paul’s? Can the immenfe 
expanfe of the heavens be com- 
prehended by the infec, that 
crawls in the grafs ? Shall John- 
fon be praifed by one of the quo- 
tidianarum harum formarum ? Shall 
Burke be called “ pleafant” by a 
fop, a fool, a thing begotten by 
ftupidity on vanity ? Is Burke to 
be thus honoured, whofe elo- 
quence arrefted iron-handed op- 
preffion inthe Eaft Indies ; who 
protected the infancy of Ameri- 
can independence ; who faw and 
foretold the coming ftorm and 
wide-walting defolation of French 
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ruin and democracy ; whofe elo- 
quence was like Palmyra in the 
day of her beauty in the defart, 
becaufe it was unequalled in the 
variety of its forms ; it was orig- 
inal in the plan and contexttre of 
the parts ; it was alone in its kind, 
for the fenate was aftonifhed at its 
novelty and the criticks could 
apply to it no principles of anal- 
ylis ; thus ftood the city in the 
fands, towering to the clouds, 
ftretching far to the horizon, foli- 
tary and fublime. Burke’s com- 
politions are like his eloquence, 
for he fpoke, as he thought, and 
fo he wrote. He had no model. 
He created his own ftandard. I 
cannot praife him, I can only feel, 
that he is beyond all praife. 
CHILDREN. 

I am a great advocate for 
whipping children. Some per- 
fons talk of reafoning with fuch 
beings ; it is impoflible ; they 
cannot be governed by appealing 
to their good fenfe, their dutiful- 
nefs, their love of parents, and 
refpect for inftruéters. How pat- 
fionate, irrational a creature is 
man at full age, in the height of 
his faculties, in the bloom of his 
excellence ! Do you think chil- 
dre more reafonable, becaufe 
they are younger? If they play- 
ed truant, would a lecture on the 
importance of education be fo 
good to their minds, as the rod 
to their backs ? Parents may rely 
on it, that they are too indul- 
pent, if they never whip, and {el- 
dom fcold. ‘The mother has 
generally the care of the young, 
and very often contrives to hide 
from the father the faults of the 
child ; and fometimes even he 
hides from himfelf the wicked 
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tricks of the boy or the girl. The 
child deceives both, and the in- 
{tructer deceives all. Butler fays, 


Doubtlefs the pleafure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat ; 


and when I furvey the education, 
commonly pra¢tifed, I am apt to 
think Butler was very right, for 
never did I read or remark fuch 
a general fy{tem of cheats, cheat- 
ers, and cheated. 


BEAUTY, AND VENUS DE MEDICIS. 


Morauists have fufficiently 
declaimed againft beauty. I love 
to look at a woman, whofe face is 
all harmony, and her eye, all in- 
telligence. Where is the evil ? 
My perceptions are thofe of inno- 
cent pleafure. I am formed to 
take delight in the delicate glow 
of the rofe, in the thick, green 
foliage of the myrtle, in the pleaf- 
ant dufkinefs of twilight, and in 
the fong of the morning bird. 
Shall I look cold on the animated 
beauty of a woman? Iam not 
to be blamed if I exprefs my ar- 
dent admiration of exquifite pro- 
portion, of a fkin, delicate in its 
fibres, foft in the touch, and 
coloured, beyond all power of 
painting. If the Venus de Me- 
dicis in the Louvre attraéts all 
eyes and entrances all hearts, 
what a being fhould I be to look 
unmoved on one, fuperiour to the 
Venus, becaufe animation gives 2 
charm, which the feulptor could 
not impart, and intelligence ts not 
to be found inthe ftatue. Yet, 
except the female to whom I re- 
fer, this work of the chifel ap- 
proaches neareft to perfection. 
‘The modefty of the attitude, the 
wonderful harmony of the curves, 
fo gentle, and eafy, aed various, 
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and the diminifhed fize of the 
form render it the unceafing ob- 
je&t of admiration. It has a de- 
cided fuperiority to the Venus of 
the Capitol, but the caufes I care 
not to relate. There is a mytte- 
rious peculiarity in the neck and 
one of the feet, which I cannot 
explain; they are gracefulnefs 
itfelf ; they beggar defcription. 
The form, the gently {welling 
and falling curves, concave and 
convex, of the right foot, feem to 
indicate, that there the fculptor 
ended, for there he made perfec- 
tion. Other parts are exquifite. 
The head, the arms, and the 
breaft are beautiful, and the legs 
are {mall, delicate, and poetically 
formed, for they never exifted in 
nature. If a native of Spain 
travelled to Rome to fee the per- 
fon of the hiftorian Livy, and 
having fulfilled his objeé, return- 
ed home and was fatistied ; a for- 
eigner may vilit Paris, and hav- 
ing furveyed only the work of 
Cleomenes, fon of Apoliodorus, 
he may return to his country con- 
tented, for his time has not been 
expended in vain. 

BOSTON LATIN LITERATURE. 

AFTER a very fevere {crutiny, 
for friendfhip in fuch fubjetts is 
nonfenfe, 1 am bold to fay, that 
the metropolis of Maffachufetts 
does not contain more than two 
or three ripe Latin fcholars. I 
leave this fact on record for the 
information of our children. As 
to Greek I thall fay nothing at 
prefent. But I do not believe, 
that there are more than three 
perfons, and perhaps not three, 
who are * at home” in the Jan- 
guage of Tully and Tacitus. 
This reflects no credit on the gen- 


eral fyftem of prevalent educa- 
tion, or on the application of the 
candidates for literary renown. 
A fmattering of Latin is common 
enough among us, but who can 
comment on Horace, like Hurd, 
who can analyfe Plautus? A 
gentleman here, I fay it with 
fhame, for I honour the capital of 
New England and the mother of 
the revolution, gains the reputa- 
tion of “ a good Latin fcholar,”’ 
if he can tranflate a motto ina 
title page, or a quotation in the 
newfpaper ; if he has a collection 
of the claflicks and can talk about 
Fowlis and Cafaubon, Mattaire 
and Barbou. Phyficians ought 
to know the language of the elder 
Pliny and the pure Celfus, but I 
am afraid that here they travel 
very little beyond the bounds of 
an ordinary vocabulary. Law- 
yers are as bad, perhaps worle ; 
I do indeed know one or two who 
read  Quintilian with effect,” 
but all the others and the young 
difputants at the bar particularly 
are beyond all cenfure, for they 
have forgotten what they had 
learned at College ; they can cur- 
rently repeat a maxim of the civil 
law, perhaps fay half of a com- 
mon Ciceronian fentence, ftumble 
m Salluit, and declare, that Ho- 
race is hard. I approach the 
clergy with reverence. I will not 
enter into details, but if they wifh 
to gain a durable renown; if 
they hope to write with purity, 
and fimplicity, and correcnefs ; 
if they confider themfelves the 
monuments of learning, as the 
world is apt to confider them, let 
them gain their honourable ob- 


jects by a diligent perufal of the 


claflicks, and prove their title to 
the fons of the Mufes by fhewing 
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fomething more, than a_parch- 
ment diploma, to which they cer- 
tainly could not have returned a 
letter full of finifhed latinity, 
literary compliment, and diffident, 
yet exulting gratitude. The fub- 
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jet isnot exhaufted, but I am 


afraid, that I fhall be confidered 
as tearing away ornaments, and 
fringe, and gold, and lace, with 
all the zeal and as little fenfe, as 
Jack in the “ tale of the tub.” 


 ——————EeEEE 


POETRY. 


The following ode, though from the hand of 
Dryden, has never been introduced into 
the popular colleétions of poetry, and will 
therefore be new to many of our readers. 
We have alfo another motive for copying 
it; the extravagant eulogy it has receive 
ed from Dr. Fobnfon. “ It is,” fays be, 
“ undoubtedly the nobleft ode that our lan- 
“ guage has ever produced. The firft 
“ part flows with a torrent of enthufiafm. 
“ Fervet immenfufque ruit. All the flan- 
“ zas indeed are not equal. An imperial 
* crown cannot be one continual diamond ; 
“ the gems muft be held together by fome 
“ Jefs valuable matter.’—Perbaps fome of 
eur readers will hefitate to join in this 
prodigality of praife, even though from 
the pen of “fobnfon. The Tth flanza is 
really pitiful, and the imagery even of the 
lft, though noble, is yet firained and fome- 
wubat confufed. Tbe ode is however charac- 
teriflick of Dryden ; of an imagination, 
cvbich pours around its treafures with care 
lefs magnificence ; of a mind, which though 
lofty, and affluent, is yet feldom glowing and 
impajfioned ; of a mind, which with all 
its grandeur, vigour, and grace, often de- 
grades tis dignity by conceits, clenches, and 
awilticifins, and even fometimes plunges into 
“ the abyfs of unideal yacancy.” 


AN ODE, 


Lo the pious memory of the accomplijfbed 
young lady Mrs. ANNE Kivticrew, 
excellent in the two Jifer-arts of Pocfy 
and Painting. 

1. 
THOU youngeft virgin daughter of 
the ikies, 

Made in the laft promotion of the bleft ; 

Whofe palms, new pluck’d from para- 

dife, 

‘n fpreading branches more fublimely 


rile, 


Rich with immortal green, above the 
reft : {ftar, 
Whether, adopted to fome neighb’ring 
Thou roli’ft above us, in thy wand’ring 
race, 
Or, in proceflion fix’d and regular, 
Mov’d with the Heav’n’s majeftick 
pace ; 
Or, call’d to more fuperiour blifs, 
Thou tread’ft, with feraphims, the vaft 
abyfs : 
Whatever happy region is thy place, 
Ceafe thy celeftial fong a little {pace ; 
Thou wilt have time enough for hymns 
divine, 
Since Heav’n’s eternal year is thine. 
Hear then a mortal mufe thy praife 
rehearfe, 
In no ignoble verfe ; 
But fuch as thy own voice did practife 
here, 
When thy firft fruits of poefy were giv’n; 
To make thyfelf a welcome inmate 
there ; 
While yet a young prebationer, 
And candidate of Heav’n. 


Il. 
If by traduction came thy mind, 
Our wonder is the lefs to find 

A foul fo charming from a ftock fo good: 

‘Thy father was transfus’d into thy 

blood : 

So wert thou born into a tuneful ftrain, 

An early, rich, and inexhaufted vein. 
But if thy pre-exifting foul 
Was form’d, at firft, with myriads 

more, 
It did through all the mighty poets roll, 
Who Greek or Latin laurels wore, 
And was that Sappho laft, which once 
it was before. 

If fo, then ceafe thy flight, O. Heav'n- 
born mind ! 

‘Thou hat no drofs to purge from thy 
rich ore ; : 
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Nor can thy foul a fairer manfion find, 
Than was the beauteous frame fhe 
left behind : | 
Return to fill or mend the choir of thy 
celeftial kind. 


Ill. 
May we prefume to fay, that, at thy 
birth, 
New joy was {prung in Heav’n, as well 
as here on earth. 
For fure the milder planets did combine 
On thy aufpicious horofcope to fhine, 
And e’en the moft malicious were 
in trine. 
Thy brother-angels at thy birth 
oe each his lyre, and tun’d it 
igh, 

That all the people of the fky 
Might know a poetefs was born on 

earth. 

And then, if ever, mortal ears 
Had heard the mufick of the fpheres. 
And if no clufring fwarm of bees 
On thy fweet mouth diftill’d their gol- 

den dew, 

"Twas that fuch vulgar miracles. 

Heav’n had not leifure to renew : 
For all thy bleft fraternity of love 

Solemniz'd there thy birth, and kept thy 
holy-day above. 


IV. 
© Gracious Gon ! how far have we 
5. epnde thy heawnly gift of pocfy ? 
Made proftitute and pxsofligate the mule, 
Debas‘d to each obfcene and impious ufe, 
Whofe harmony was firft ordain’d above 
For tongues of Angels, and for hymns 
of love ? 
O wretched we! why were we hurry’d 
down 
This lubrique and adult’rate age, 
(Nay added fat poilutious of our own) 
T” increafe the ftreaming ordures of the 
{tage ? 
What can we fay t’excufe our fecond fall: 
Let this thy veftal, Heav’n, atone for all : 
Her Arethufian ftream remains unfoil’d, 
Unmix'd with foreign filth,and undefil’d; 
* Her wit was more than man, her inno- 
cence a child. 
Vv. 
Art fhe had none,_yet wanted none ; 
For Nature did that want fupply : 





4 The orivinal of Pope's lineia bis epin 
toth on Gey, 
i Pe ectt 2 pan funpliity a chiid.” E. 


So rich in treafures of her own, 
She might our boafted ftores defy : 
Such noble vigour did her verfe adorn, 
That it feem’d borrow’d, where ‘twas 
only born. 
Her morals too were in her bofom bred, 
By great examples daily fed, 
What in the beft of books, her father’s 
life, fhe read. 
And to be read herfelf fhe need not fear ; 
Each teft, and ev’ry light, her mufe will 
bear, 
Though Epictetus with his lamp were 
there. 
F’en love (for love fometimes her mufe 
expreft) 
Was but a lambent flame which play'd 
about her breatt ; 
Light as the vapours of amorning dream, 
So cold herfelf, whilft fhe fuch warmth 
expreit, 
"Twas Cupid bathing in Diana’s ftream. 


VI. 
Born to the fpacious empire of the Nine, 
One wou’d have thought, fhe fhou’d 
have been content 
‘To manage well that mighty govern- 
ment ; 
But what can young ambitious fouls 
confine ? 
To the next realm fhe ftretch’d her 
{way, 
For painture near adjoining lay, 

A plenteous province, and alluring prey. 
A chamber of dependencies was fram’d, 
(As conquerors will never want pre- 

tence, 
When arm’d, to juftify th’ offence) 
And the whole fief, in right of poetry, 
fhe claim’d. 
The country open lay without defence : 
For poets frequent inroads there had 
made, 
And perfectly cou’d reprefent 
‘the thape, the face, with ev’ry linea- 
ment ; 
And all the large domains which the 
dumb fifter fway’d. 
All bow’d beneath her government, 
Receiv’d in triumph wherefoe’er fhe 
went, 
Her pencil drew, whate’er her foul de- 
fgn’d, 
And oft the happy draught furpafs’d the 
image in her mind. 
The Sylvan fcenes of herds and flocks, 
And fruitful plains and barren rocks, 
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Of fhallow brooks that flow’d fo clear, 

The bottom did the top appear ; 

Of deeper too and ampler floods, 

Which, as in mirrours, fhew’d the 
woods ; 

Of lofty trees, with facred fhades 

And perfpectives of pleafant glades, 

Where nymphs of brighteft form ap- 
pear, 

And fhaggy fatyrs ftanding near, 

Which them at once admire and fear. 

The ruins too of fome majeftick piece, 

Boafting the pow’r of ancient Rome 
or Greece, 

Whofe ftatues, friezes, columns brok- 
en lye, 

And, though defac’d, the wonder of 
the eye; 

What Nature, Art, bold Fiction e’er 
durft frame, 

Her forming hand gave feature to the 
name. 

So ftrange a concourfe ne’er was feen 
before, 

But when the peopl’d ark the whole 


creation bore. 


Vil. 
The fcene then chang’d, with bold 
erected look 
Our martial king the fight with rev- 
‘rence f{trook : 
For not content t’ exprefs his outward 
part, 
Her hand call’d out the image of his 
heart : 
His warlike mind, his foul devoid of fear, 
His high-defigning thoughts were fig- 
ur’d there, 
As when, by magick, ghofts are made 
appear. 
Our Phenix Queen was pourtray’d 
too fo bright, 
Beauty alone cou’d beauty take fo right : 
Her drefs, her fhape,her matchlefs grace, 
Were all obferv’d, as well as heav’nly 
face. 
With fuch a peerlefs majefty fhe ftands, 
As in that day fhe took the crown from 
facred hands : 
Before a train of heroines was feen, 
In beauty foremoft, as fi@rank,the Queen. 
Thus nothing to her genius was de- 
ny'd, 
But like a ball of fire the further thrown, 
Still with a greater blaze fhe fhone, 


And her bright foul broke out on evry 
fide, 


What next fhe had defign’d, Heaven 

only knows - 

To fuch immod’rate growth her con- 

queft rofe, 

That fate alone its progrefs cou’d op- 

pofe. 
Vil. 
Now all thofe charms, that blooming 
grace, 

The well-proportion’d fhape, and beau- 

teous face, 

Shall never more be feen by mortal eyes ; 

In earth the much-lamented vityia lps 

Not wit, nor piety, cou’d fate pre- 
vent ; 

Nor was the cruel deffiny content 

To finifh all the murder at a blow, 

To {weep at once her life, and beauty 
too ; 

But, like a harden’d felon, took a pride 
To work more mifchievoufly flow, 
And plunder’d firft, and then de- 

ftroy’d. 

© double facrilege on things divine 

To rob the relick, and deface the fhrine ! 

But thus Orinda dy’d : 
Heaven, by the fame difeafe, did both 
traniflate ; 

As equal were their fouls, fo equal was 

their fate. 


IX. 
Mean-time her warlike brother on 
the feas 
His waving ftreamers to the winds 
difplays, 


And vows for his return, with vain de- 
votion, pays. 
Ah generous youth, that wifh forbear, 
The winds too se will waft thee here ! 
Slack all thy fails, and fear to come, 
Alas, thou know’ft not, thou art wreck’d 
at home ! 
No more fhalt thou behold thy fifter’s 
face, 
Thou hatt already had her laft embrace, 
But look aloft, and if thou ken’ft from far 
Among the Pleiads a new-kindled ftar, 
If any fparkles, than the reft more 
bright ; 
‘Tis fhe that fhines in that propitious 
light. 
When in mid-air the golden trump 
fhall found, 
To raife the nations under gound ; 
When,in the valley of Jehofhaphat, 
The Judging Gop fhall clofe the book 
of fate ; 
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308 A HYMN, &c. 


And there the laft afizes keep, 


For thofe who wake, and thofewho Pale lightnings dart along the tkies, 


fleep : 
When rattling bones together fly 
From the four corners of the fky ; 
When finews o’er the fkeletons are 
{pread, 
Thofe cloth’d with flefh, and life in- 
{pires the dead ; 
The facred poets firft fhall hear the 
found, 
And foremoft from the tomb fhall 
bound, 
For they are cover’d with the lighteft 
ground ; 
And ftraight, with in-born vigour, on 
the wing, 
Like mounting larks, to the new morn- 
ing fing. 
There thou, Sweet Saint, before the 
choir fhall go, 


As harbinger of Heav’n, the way to 
fhow, 


The way,which thou fo well haft learnt 
below. 


—_— 


HYMN. 


Written during the late violent Thunder- 
Stortuu.llth May, 1805. 


l, 
Great Gop, thy wond’rous pow’r and 
might 
The heaven and earth furround ; 
Thou didft but fpeak and all was light, 


Above, below, around. 
2. 
Thy word decreed the glorious fun 
To cheer cach op’ning day ; 
Bade him his daily courfe to run, 
And life and light convey. 
The filver orb of night proclaims 
Thy majefty and fkill ; 
The ftars attend their various names, 
Obedient to thy will. 
4, 
Tempefts and ftorms at thy command, 
Urg’d by the northern blatft, 
Syveep o’er the richeft, nobleft land, 
And leave a dreary wafte. 


5. 


And deep-ton’d thunders roll ; 
Black clouds, and angry winds arike, 
And range from pole to pole. 


6. 
The rattling thunder’s dreadful roar 


Speaks loud thy pow’r abroad ; 
And tells in peals from fhore to fhore 
The majefty of Gop. 
7. 
But though thy greatnefs and thy pow’r 
In dazzling fplendour fhine, 
Not lefs thy wifdom ev'ry hour 
Difplays a hand divine. 
8. 

Still thy vaft mercy is the theme, 
Which draws our hearts above ; 
Beyond thy pow’r and wifdom feem 

Thy goodnefs and thy love. 


——— 


We fhould be grateful, if fome correfpondent 
of tafte and leifure would tranflate the 
following very beautiful lines, from the 
Lufus Poetici of Dr. ‘Fortin. 

QUALIs per nemorum nigra filentia, 

Vallefque irriguas, et virides domos 

Serpit fons placidus murmure languid, 

Secretum peragens iter ; 


Tlexas per patrios circumagens aquas 

Paulum ludit agros, et finuat fugam, 

Donac precipiti jam pede defluus 
Mifcetur gremio maris : 


‘Talis per tacitam devia femitam 

fEtas diffugiat, non opibus gravis, 

Non experta fori gurgia turbidi, aut 
Palmzx fanguieneum decus : 


eo 
Cumgue inftant tenebre et lus brevis 
occidit, 
Et ludo fatura et fefla laboribus 
Somni frater iners membra jacentia 
Componat gelida mann. 
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ARTICLE 39. 


Colledions of the Maffachufetts Hi/- 
torical Society for the year 1994. 
Vol. 3d. Bofton. Jofeph Bel- 


knap. 1794+ pp. 304. 
‘Due two former volumes of 


this work were reviewed in our 
Nos. for O&ober and November, 
1804. The third prefents to the 
common reader the fame want of 
intereft, and to the antiquarian 
the fame fund of detail and curi- 
ous matter. This is the general 
character ; but fome of the pa- 
pers are valuable to all claffes, 
and moft of them to the geogra- 
pher and hiitorian. As the com- 
munications profefs principally 
to relate facts, it would require a 
greater range of refearch and cor- 
refpondence, than we poffefs, to 
contradict them ; and as they are 
written by all perfons, who have 
knowledge, but perhaps not tafte, 
we fhall not make many obferva- 
tions on the ftyle ; but as the 
contributors are frequently cler- 
gymen liberally educated, we 
may be allowed to hope, that 
while they imitate the virtues of 
the difciples, they will not aflume 
the phrafeology of fifhermen, and 
they may recollect, that the pupil 
of Gamaliel was not inferiour in 
zeal and fuccefs to thofe who dai- 
ly toiled with their nets in the 
lakes of Galillee. 


Defcription of Middleborough. 
A good topography; with a 
fhort account of a land turtle, 
44 years old. 

Bill of mortality in Hartford, 
with remarks geographical and 
hiftorical. 

Topographical defcription of 
York, by the Hon. David Sewall. 
Interefting and valuable. Such is 
the healthfulnefs of the climate, 
that one perfon out of feven lives 
beyond the age of feventy. To 
this is added an appendix on 
“ Agamenticus,” by Dr. Belknap. 

Topographical defcription of 
the town of Barnftable, by Rev. 
Mr. Mellen. Full of detail and 
fome excellent advice on agricul- 
ture. He fays,that nervous com- 
plaints are frequent, but it is 
problematical, whether they arife 
from the fea air or from the great 
ufe of tea. We know not why 
he fhould infinuate any thing a- 
gainft the Chinefe herb. If the 
Barnftable ladies drink black 
Bohea, we cannot help it; but 
the high flavour, and frequent 
potations of Hyfon or Gunpow- 
der tea, were never fo injurious, 
as the rheumatick blafts of the 
poifonous fea wind. 

Detcription of Hollifton. 

Extract from a manufcript 
journal of a gentleman, belonging 
to the army, while under the com- 
mand of major-general St. Clair. 
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$10 HISTORICAL 


This is chiefly geographical, and 
contains fome interefting remarks 
on the Indians of the Ohio and 
Canada. 

Governour Bradford’s letter 
book. This title comprehends 
various letters from and to the 
firft fettlers of Maflachufetts, their 
friends in England and Holland, 
and other pertons, on the fubject 
of the colonies in matters politi- 
cal, ecclefiaftical, fpeculative, and 
neceffary. ‘They contain much au- 
thentick information, fometimes 
dry like Hebrew roots, and fome- 
times, like Gov. Bradford’s rofe, 
{weet and fragrant. 

A defcriptive and hiftorical ac- 
count of New England, in verfe, 
from a MS. of William Bradford, 
governour of Plymouth Colony. 
Curious poetry, but worth read- 
ing. The following verfes may 
differently intereft the ignorant 


grazier and the political econ- 
omitt. 


A cow then was at twenty peunds and 
five, 

Thofe who had increafe could not 
choofe but thrive ; 

And a cow calf, ten cr twelve pounds 
would give, 

As foon as weaned, if that it did live. 

A lamb, or kid was forty fhillings price, 

Men were earneft for them, left they 
fhould rife. 

And a milch goat, was at three or four 
pound ; 

All cattle at fuch prices went off round. 

In money and good cleth, they would 
you pay: 

Or what good thing elfe that you 
would fay, 

And both fwine and corn was in good 
requett, 

To the firft comers this was a harveft. 


A topographical defcription of 
the county of Prince George in 
Virginia, 1793, by Rev. J. J. 
This paper is ufeful, 


COLLECTIONS, 


full of information, and ina ftyle, 
rather above the common. We 
infert two curious extracts. 


‘Two complete fkeletons of whales, or 
fome very large fifh, I have feen in this 
neighbourhood ; the one in the bank of 
the river, at Coggin’s Point; the other 
fome workmen met with, two years ago, 
in digging into a gravelly knoll at the 
fide of a water courfe for the foundation 
of amill. Poplar and walnut trees of 
a large growth, perfect in their fhape and 
form, have been found at the depth of 
thirty-five fect in the earth. Thefe ap- 
pearances, in a lefs or greater degree, ex- 
tend over the whole champaign country, 
from the falls of the rivers, to the fea, 
and (if my information is juft) through 
the whole flat country of the fouthern 
States to St. Auguftine, in Eaft Florida. 
Above the falls of the rivers the ground 
rifes and is more hilly, and the bowels 
of the earth are totally different in their 
foundation. 

I cannot forbear to mention a fingular 
occurrence, that happened at an old mill, 
which ftood near where the above now 
{tands. About three years fince the mil- 
ler, finding there was fome impediment 
that prevented the mill going as faft as 
ufual, went to the wheel to fee what af- 
fected it ; when behold a ferpent of an 
enormous fize had got entwined in the 
wheel, fo that he could not extricate him- 
felf. He quickly ftopt it, and with the 
afliftance of fome others, killed it ; af- 
ter which they meafured its length with 
a fence-rail, which are ufually here about 
eleven feet in length, when it appears 
ed to be the full length of the rail, after 
its head had been partly cut off ; no 
one had the curiofity to meafure its bulk. 
This fact is well attefted both by whites 
and blacks. It was deftroyed and thrown 
into the creek before I heard of it. 


Remarks on Mr. Webfter’s 
calculations. 

Mr. Webfter’s reply. 

Mifcellaneous remarks and ob- 
fervations on Nova Scotia, New 
Brunfwick, and Cape Breton. 
Geography in detail. 

Defcription of the Atherine. 
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Letter from Rev. Andrew 
Eliot to Rev. John Eliot, on the 
burning of Fairfield in July,1779. 
Ufeful to the hiftorian. In war 
rapine and conflagration mult al- 
ways be expected. The Englith 
Were generous enemies, during 
the revolution, and have fince 
been honourable friends. 

Governour Shirley’s letter ref 
pecting Fort Dummer. 

‘wo original letters from Dr. 
Franklin to the Hon. ‘Thomas 
Cuhhing, fpeaker of the houfe of 
reprefentatives. The firft letter 
contains a long and interefting 
account of Franklin’s agency in 
London at the period of the dif- 
cuflion of colonial affairs before 
the Privy Council, when he was 
feverely lacerated by the late 
Lord Loughborough, then Solici- 
tor Wedderburne.  Franklin’s 
{tory is very pleafant. His repu- 
tation is too high, for he was a 
forry politician, and his philofo- 
phy is more praifed, than known. 
His fame will reft on his ftyle. 

‘Topographical iiduiinien of 
Wellfleet in the county of Barn- 
ftable. 

Letter fromDr.IncreafeMather 
to Governour Dudley. This is 
fufficiently impudent and infult- 
ing to the Governour. 

Letter from Dr. C. Mather 
to Governour Dudley. ‘The 
Mathers were an illultrious race. 
hey were learned and pious, 
yet they have roundly abufed 
Gov. Dudley, aceuling him of 
weak condué and fhameful crimes 
tn his official Ration, 

An original letter from Gover- 
nour Dudley to Dr. Increale and 
Dr. Cotton Mather. Here the 
Governour defends himfelf and 
feems very angry at the charges 
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of his correfpondents. Non no» 
bis elt, &c. 

Extract from Dr. Cotton Math- 
er’s private diary. In this extract 
Dudley is called “a wretch.” 
This whole affair between the 
Mathers and the Governour 
would be interelting, if properly 
and impartially related. 

A topographical defcription of 
Wells. 

A. topographical defeription of 
Topfham in the county of Lin- 
pa by Rev. John Ellis. 

A topographical defeription of 
Machias, by John Cooper, I:{q. 

An additional accuunt of Mid 
dleborough, by Rev. Ifaac Back- 
us. ‘The following remark is jult 
and valuable. 


Our fathers began the plantation of 
New England, in the pooreft part of it. 
The land between Piymouth and Ware- 
ham, and between Sandwich and Fal- 
mouth, is fo barren, that a number of 
deer run wild in the woods there, to this 
day. And there are very few men in 
any part of the old colony of Plymouth 
who are very rich, but the people are 
more upon a level than in moft parts of 
our country. And as it was firft plant- 
ed by a religious, prudent, and indal« 
trious people, their pofterity retain fo 
much of thofe excellent qualities, that 
capital crimes are lefs khown here, than 
in many other places. There has not 
been any perfon hanged in Plymouth 
county for above thefe fixty years pat. 
Neither were the courts interrupted in 
this county, in 1786, as they were 1 
many otler parts of the land. The 
goodie {fs of God, and not the yroodnefy 
of man, ought to have all the glory. 


A topographical defeription of 
Nantucket. 

Account of the firft fettlement 
of Nantucket, &c. by Zaccheus 
Macy. Good old Zaccheus tells 
his flory very well, though hie is 
nearly cRopgenary. The Indians, 
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the whales, and Peter Folger have 
a plain, pleafant hiftorian. 

Births, marriages, and deaths 
in the ifland of Nantucket. 

Progrefs of the whale fifhery at 
Nantucket. 

Letters from Granville Sharp 
on the fubje& of American 
bifhops. Thefe will be ufeful 
for an Epifcopal Church hiftory, 
but were we permitted by an il- 
luftrious living character, an in- 
terefling memoir might be pre- 
fented to the publick on Ameri- 
can Epifcopacy. 

A topographical defcription of 
the town of Raynham in the 
county of Briftol, by the Rev. 
Perez Forbes. This is a good 
communication, but very eccen- 
trick. It feems that the Rayn- 


hamites are a mighty good fort 
of folks, for Dr. Forbes fays, 
“the people here can appeal to 


the living and to the dead when 


they fay, that not among their 
number was ever yet found, either 
a tory, & paper money man, or 
infurgent.” We are happy to 
find, that pine and cedar fwamps 
make excellent iron ore ;_ the in- 
formation is certainly new, but 
the Dr. gravely affures us, that 
“the time may come when it 
will be eafy and as eommon to 
raife a bed of bog ore, as a bed 
of carrots.”” Hereafter it will be 
faid, “novus feclorum nafcitur 
ordo,” in Europe Darwin pro- 
pofed to change the winds, and in 
America Forbes thought that he 
could produce iron ore in all the 
wild luxuriance of carrot beds. 

Genealogical defcription of the 
family of Leonard. 

Letter from Rev. Ifaac Backus 
on iron ore. 

Literary advertifement on the 
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fubject of a hiftory of the ancient 
colony of Plymouth in New Eng- 
land, by Perez Forbes. We be- 
lieve that this hiftory was never 
publifhed. 


Various letters from Rev. John 
Eliot of Roxbury to Hon. Robert 
Boyle. Thefe principally relate 
to the propagation of Chriftian 
knowledge among the Indians, 
about 1677 and 1688. 

Biographical and topographi- 
cal anecdotes refpe&ting Sandwich 
and Marfhpee. 


A lift of the Governours and 
Commanders in Chief of Maffa- 
chufetts and Plymouth. 


Topographical defcription of 
Truro in the county of Barnfta- 
ble. If this account be true, 
there is a worfe place of habita- 
tion im the world, than the 
black rock of the tempeftuous 
Euxine, to which Diogenes was 
banifhed. Almoft every thing in 
Truro exhibits defolation and dit- 
may. The foilis nothing but 
fand, and that fand is driven 
about by the wind. ‘The inhab- 
itants raife a feanty fubfiftence 
from the marfhes for their cat- 
tle, and they themfelves depend 
on the produétions of the fea ; 
yet it feems that they mutt fome- 
times have plenty of good things 
for dinner, for the fhores abound 
with brant, plover, and widgeon. 
A curious fact is related. ‘ The 
water in the wells, which is very 
little above the level of the ocean, 
isin general foft and excellent. 
Wells dug near the fhore are dry 
at low water, or rather at what is 
called young flood, but are re- 
plenithed by the flowing of the 
tide.” This depends on the fame 
principle of percolation, as is ad- 
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vanced by Lord Bacon with re- 
gard to Cefar’s wells in Egypt. 

Key into the language of the 
Indians of New England, with 
obfervations on their cuftoms, 
manners, &c. &c. This was firft 
printed in London in 1643. It 
is now very properly republifhed. 
It isa very amufing, important, 
and excellent communication. 
We wifh that we had room for 
more than one extract. 


It may be wondered, why, fince New 
England is about twelve degrees nearer 
to the fun, yet fome part of winter it is 
there ordinarily more cold, than here in 
England. The reafon is plain. All 
iflands are warmer than main lands and 
continents. England being an ifland, 
England’s winds are fea winds, which 
are commonly more thick and vapoury, 
and warmer winds. The north weft 
wind, which occafioneth New England 
cold, comes over the cold frozen land, 
and over many millions of loads of 
fnow. And yet the pure wholefomenefs 
of the air is wonderful; and the 
warmth of the fun fuch in the fharpeft 
weather, that I have often feen the na- 
tives’ children run about ftark naked in 
the coldeft days, and the Indian men 
and women lie bya fire in the woods 
in the coldeft nights ; and I have beeu 
often out myfelf on fuch nights, with- 
out fire, mereifully and wonderfully 
preferved. 


Plantation on Sebago Pond. 

A topographical and hiftorical 
defcription of Bofton. An accu- 
rate paper, plentiful in minute 
truth and valuable detail. 

We have thus curforily men- 
tioned all the articles in this vol- 
ume. Our limits would not per- 
mit long inveiligations or copious 
extracts, We truft that the Hif- 
torical Society will have no caule 
to lament the want of publick 
patronage. ‘The members fhould 
be proud of their infitution,which 
is an honour to the country, and 
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its founders deferve and will re- 
ceive perpetual renown. 





ArT. 40. 


Letters from London : written dur- 
ing the years 1802 and 1803. 
By William Auftin. Bolton, 
printed for W. Pelham. 8vo. 


pp. 312. 
AMIDST the multiplicity of 


travels, if there be few, which 
have juft claim to excellence, it 
mutt be attributed to fome inca- 
pacity in the writer. Of thofe 
who vifit foreign countries, and 
defcribe the peculiarities which 
diftinguifh them, itis rare to find 
one, who has prepared for the un- 
dertaking by previous reading and 
enlarged converfation. Hence 
the traveller is warped in his 
judgment by preconceived opin- 
ions, and viewing men and things 
through the hazy medium of 
prejudice, fees no object in its jult 
light, but frequently draws ab- 
furd inferences, and conclufions 
widely diftant from truth. 

The writer of thefe letters is 
not free from this cenfure, and, 
though by no means void of 
talents, in the prefent inftance, has 
undertaken a tafk, to which he is 
unequal. Mr. Autlin, who ts 
rather oftentatious in the difplay 
of his claffick knowledge, fhould 
have recollected the advice of 
Horace. 

Sumite materiam veftris, qui feribitis, 
xequam 

Viribus ; et verfate diu, quid ferre re- 
cufent 

Quid valeant humeri. 


An accurate knowledge of the 
Britifh nation is not to be acquir- 
ed by a vilit to Rag-fair, nor in 
the apartments of a proflitute, 
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nor yet by the converfation of 
juch men as Holcroft, Godwin, 
and Peter Pindar. The Englith 
may fay in the words of the 
Jetter-writer.... It is our misfor- 
tune to have been vifited by thofe, 
who, far from being philofophers, 
eilimate England agreeably to 
the views of Americans.” PP. 7. 

But notwithitanding the gene- 
ral {pirit of prejudice, which per- 
vades thefe letters, arifing from 
the fervour of his republicanifm, 
our author is fometimgs happy in 
his remarks. We confider the 
following charaéter of the En- 
giith ditinguifhed by truth and 


jultice. 


Fart of their character might induce 
you to imagine them a feeble, inef- 
ficient, fecondary race of men. Fut 
vou would be greatly miftaken. The 
Englith are never greater,than on thole 
eccafions when moft men would def- 
pair. They are reftlefs under uncer- 
tainty, fearful from contingency, undone 
from anticipation. But mark out the 
time when, with its duration, and the 
place where ; let the fum total of what 
they are required to endure be precife- 
ly calculated ; connect thefe cireum- 
{lances with the honour of Old Engiand, 
and they are equal to all occafions. 
‘They fubmit te phantoms of their own 
creation, but can bear real misfortune 
with complacency. P. 84. 


The remarks of Mr. Auftin 
in the 14th Letter on fervants 
and maflers prove that he is not 
well acquainted at leaft with one 
of the relative duties, and when 
he talks of the majefick carriage of 
Jinerican forvants, we who are 
well acquainted with their igno- 
rance, impudence, and incapaci- 
ty, can ficarcely think him fe- 
yIOUsS, 

We quote the following paflage 
as a fpecimen of that ablurd 
Vynity, by which, we are forry to 








obferve, fome of our countrymen 
are little lefs diftinguithed than 
the French themfelves, with very 
inferiour preteniions. 


But they were not a little furprifed, 
when I told them, excepting London, 
there were no cities in England which 
could vie with New York, Philadelphia, 
or even Bofton. A regret was exprefied 
that we were no longer the fame peo- 
ple. I laughingly told them, that was 
their own fault, for the United States 
would, doubtlefs, accept them as a colony. 

P. 255. 

The volume clofes with the 
characters of the moft eminent 
lawyers and diftinguithed ftatef- 
men, in the delineation of which 
Mr. Auttin has not unhappily la- 
boured. He difplays no incon- 
fiderable eloquence, and were he 
to lay afide his prejudices in fa- 
vour of the wrong-headed diici- 
ples of the new ichool, he certain- 
ly poffeffes fufficient talents to 
form a refpectable writer. But 
we cannot entirely coincide with 
Mr. Auftin, refpeéting England, 
its conflitution, and its manners 3; 
and having enjoyed, by the refi- 
dence of many years in that 
country, Opportunities, not infe- 
riour perhaps to thofe of Mr. 
Auttin, of acquiring accurate 
knowledge of that intereiting 
iland, though we cannot boait 
the felicity of having vilited Rag- 
fair, or cf dining with the illuf- 
trious trio, Godwin, Holcroit, 
and Wolcott, we feel more in- 
clined to fubfcribe to the pane- 
gyrick of ‘Thomfen. 

‘tfland of blifs ! amid the fubject fea 

‘Phat thunders round thy rocky coaft, 

fet up, 

‘ At once the wonder, terrour, and de- 
hehe 

‘Of diftam nations, whofe remoteft 
fhore 

‘ Can foon be fhaken by thy naval arm, 
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‘ Not to be fhook thyfelf; but all af- 


faulis 
' Baffling, as thy hoar cliffs, the loud 
fea wave.’ Seafons. 


The ftyle of Mr. Auftin is not 


entirely free from impurities, 
and his prejudices againft Eng- 
land have induced him to commit 
fome outrages on her language. 
He employs the verb condu@ in 
an active fenfe. He talks of 
hefitating an enterprize, ufes the 
word leabehs , which is not Englifh, 
and tarry, which is obfolete. His 
fentiments however are vattly 
more reprehenfible, than his lan- 
guage, and we can more readily 
pardon a few blemitfhes of ftyle, 
than his admiration of Godwin, 
and panegyrick on Horne Tooke. 
We fubjoin the character of 
Windham, as a fpecimen of Mr. 
Auttin’s beft manner. It is 
certainly written with confidera- 
ble ability, premifing, however, 
that the author has entirely mif- 
taken fome of its features. The 
noble nature and chivalrous fpirit 
of Windham are wholly incon- 
fittent with the cold heart afcribed 
to him. 


His graceful perfon, his ferious air, 
his bald head, joined to his deliberate, 
‘diftiné utterance, give him, at once, a 
fenatorial dignity, independent of his 
various intellectual forces. 

Ihave feen Mr. Windham out of place 
pniy ; I have feen him only in purfuit 
of Mr. Addington. ets he would ap- 

year on the treafury bench, I can only 

imagine. But in his prefent feat, he 
difcovers nothing but his talons ; and 
with all the unfecligg inftiné of the bird 
of prey, he fixes on the neck of the min- 
iter, who, unlike Pitt, all over Achilles, 
is all over “vulnerable, and daily bleeds 
afreth. 

Nothing great, nothing manly, noth- 
ing conciliatory mark the courfe of 
Windham, ; whether he rifes in medie 
tated, or inftantaneous, affault, he dif- 


covers at once the object of his deftruc- 
tion. No difguife, the man cannot hide 
his features, it is forever the fame invet- 
erate {pirit. Idem habitus oris, eadem con 
tumacia in vultu, idem in oratione fpiritus eft. 
Paffing by the plaufible Hawkefbury, 
the laborious York, and the elegant 


Caftlereagh, auxiliaries of the minifter, — 


he never fuffers one of his arrows to 
glance the heart of Addington. He is 
terrible to his enemy as thofe enormous 
ferpents, who carry with them three 
fold terror ; whofe fangs are not leis fa- 
tal than the fqueeze of their bodies, nor 
thefe lefs fatal, than the lafh of their 
tails. His inftant downright attack pre- 
cludes all efcape, while his clofe logick, 
lengthened out in the winding fubtlety 
of metaphyfical reafoning leaves his en- 
bound hand and foot. Yet, not 
fatisfied with this, and himfelf not half 
exhaufted, he collects all his farcaftick 
powers, and commences a new onfet, 
the moft ferocious of the mufes waiting 
his pleafure and opening all their ftores 
of ridicule, jeft, and fatire. 

No wonder the chancellor is chafed, 
no wonder he frets in his feat ; his min- 
ifterial dignity fuffers under the daily 
ridicule, while his felf love is touched 
home, under the ever new contempt of 
Windham : for no man ever pofiefled 
a more infidious, vilifying talent at re- 
proach, which can neither be warded 
off, nor retorted. It is not a fingle 
taunt, and then a refpite ; it is not 4 
pailing {neer which is prefently forgot 
ton, but the ceafelefs corrofion of the 
fabled vulture. 

Yet Windham, though he pofleffes a 
fine imagination, a ftrcng current of ar- 
gument, and a various and extenfive 
reach of mind, adorned with the beft 
portions of claflick literature; add to 
thefe a fluency fecond only to Pitt’s, yet 
the ultimate requifite to a great orator 
is wanting, I mean paflion, of which 
Windham is wholly deftitute. Not that 
he is deficientin violence; but he dif- 
covers at once a cold heart, anda _pafs 
fionate head, fo that you follow him ins 
differently, and muft firft hate the man 
whom he attacks, before you can fecl 
with Windham. 

However, Windham generally brings 
to the debate, fomething new, fomething 
dazzling, fomething original : and whey 
he does not add any thing of his own, he 
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difplays the queftion in its beft poffible 
pofition. Always perfpicuous and ele- 
gant, his words feem to flow from the 
prefs already arranged, and exhibiting 
the faireftimpreffion. In fhort, Wind- 
ham is one of the moft interefting fpeak- 
ers in the houfe, and if he could fup- 
prefs the black bile, which continually 
flows from his mouth; if he could con- 
ceal his bitter inveteracy, he would add 
new weight to his character, would 
lofe nothing of his fenatorial dignity, and 
would be the delight of the Houfe of 
Commons. 





ArT. 41. 


4 difcourfe on the errours of "Ys 
delivered in the chapel of the 
univerfity in Cambridge, May 8, 
1805, at the anniverfary leGure, 
founded by the Hon. Paul Dud- 
ley, Efq.* By Thomas Thacher, 
A. M. minifter of a church in 
Dedham. Cambridge. Hil- 
liard. pp. 26. 


IN the memoirs of the church 
of Rome we are furnifhed with a 
hiftory of the horrid effects of 
a fpiritual defpotifm ; and this 





* The Hon. Paul Dudley, Efq. was 
the fon of Governour Jofeph Dudley, 
and the grandfon of Thomas Dudley, 
one of the firft fettlers of Maffachufetts, 
and was for many years governour of 
the province. He wasa very learned 
man, and fellow of the Royal Society. 
He was appointed chief juftice in 1718, 
and continued in the office till he died, 
in January 1750, in the 76th year of his 
age. At his death he founded an anni- 
verfary lec&tyre at Harvard College to 
promote pious purpofes, which always 
occupied his attention,and which his ac- 
tions difcovered to be neareft his heart. 
The fubjects of this lecture are natu- 
ral and revealed religion, the defence 
of the proteftant intereft, and the plat- 
form of the New England churches, 
£100 fterling was appropriated in his 
will, the intereft to be given annual! 
to the preacher who fhould difcourte 
upon one of the beforementioned topicks. 








beacon will probably ferve, thro’ 
all future ages, to excite alarm 
at the moft diftant attempt to efta- 
blifh a fimilar tyranny over the 
coniciences of men. The au- 
thority of this church began in 
the third century, but its power 
was then reftricted within narrow 
limits. In the fourth century 
the bifhop of Rome, furpafling all 
his contemporaries in the extent 
of his wealth, the pomp of his 
equipage, the luxury of his table, 
and his influence on the multi- 
tude, his power became greatly 
extended. Corruption {pread her 
baneful influence from the palace 
of the pontiff to the loweft order 
of the clergy ; facerdotal ambi- 
tion and avarice were conftantly 
receiving frefh excitements from 
new gratifications ; and the au- 
thority of the emperours gradu- 
ally dwindled. In the feventh 
century the papal fupremacy began 
in Boniface III. ; and in the 
eighth century the bifhop of 
Rome was raifed by Pepin of 
France to the rank of a temporal 
prince. Ignorance, the natural 
parent of credulity, was made 
the mother of devotion, and, by a 
fucceflion of intrigues unparal- 
leled in the hiftory of the world, 
in the thirteenth century the Ro- 
man pontiff claimed univerfal 
empire, and in Europe and Afia 
difpofed of crowns and fceptres 
with the moft wanton ambition. 
In its turn this mighty defpotifm 
has fallen; and the fovereign 
pontiff is now humbly fubmiflive 
to the nod of the fanguinary and 
blafphemous ufurper of the throne 
of Louis. Only a few years 
have pafled fince a fermon was 
not preached in England, without 
a reference to fome of the impo- 
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fitions or cruelties of the church 
of Rome ; but the petty fover- 
eign, like the expelled tyrant of 
Syracufe in his fchool at Corinth, 
now exercifes his authority, with- 
out exciting either envy or fear. 

From the dark legends of the 
papal church the author of the 
diicourfe before us has felected 
but one “ errour’”’ for refutation ; 
‘“‘ the power which it has claimed 
of working miracles.” The text 
is appropriate to the defign. For 
falfe chrifts, and falfe prophets fhall 
arife, and fhall fhew figns and 
wonders, to feduce, if it were pof- 
fible, even the ele&.* In purfuance 
of his object, Mr. 'T. offers, 1. 
Some general remarks on the na- 
ture and defign of miracles. 2. 
Exhibits the marks of truth and 
authenticity in thofe, recorded in 
the facred {cviptures. 3. Con- 
trafts thofe with the miracles, ex- 
hibited in the church of Rome, 
from whence is inferred decifive 
evidence of fraud in the latter. 
The plan is fimple and judicious ; 
and the execution of it is highly 
honorary to the author. 

We notice two typographical 
errours, which are fo important 
that, as we have received an 
amended copy, we infert the cor- 
rections, for the fatisfaction of 
thofe who may read the difcourfe. 

1. The note on page 11th 
fhould be immediately followed 
by that on p. 14. 

2. Onp. 12, inthe 7th line 
from the top, for * this fyflem” 
read chriftianity. 

So much has been written on 
the fubje& of miracles, and the 
miracles of the fcriptures have 
been fo fully confirmed, that in 


——— << 


* Mark xiii. 29. 


our opinion no modeft and ferious 
inquirer can long be perplexed 
with doubts on the fubje&. In 
the fhort compafs of:a fermon 
we cannot expeét that accumula- 
tion of evidence, which will out- 
weigh the prejudices of a con- 
firmed fceptick ; but we think 
that the author of this difcourfe 
has been fuccefsful in comprefling 
proofs ; and if he does not con- 
vert an infidel, he may confirm a 
believer. Asa fpecimen of his 
ftyle we prefent our readers with 
the following extract. 


The miracles of the church of Rome 
are in their nature not only contrary to 
the wifdom of God to permit, and the 
reafon of man to believe ; but they are 
directly againft the evidence of the fen- 
fes. Other impoftors and deluders are 
content with beguiling men by cunning 
flight of hand, or magical deception. 
But the church of Rome difplays great- 
er intrepidity. The doctrine of tran- 
fubftantiation is made an article of their 
faith, and exhibits a ftanding miracle. 
In order to eftablith this abfurd do¢trine, 
they have profecuted with fire and 
{word ; they have led to the ftake men 
of the beft erudition, and of {potlefs mo- 
rality ; they have tertured their bodies 
with protracted pain, in order to oblige 
them to acknowledge, that they believed 
again{ft fenfe and reafon. They have 
inflated the minds of the commonalty 
with fuch ferocious zeal and malignity, 
that they have been upon fuch occafions 
more than the paflive inftrument of 
their atrocity. We do not wifh to call 
up againft this church a fpirit of perfe- 
cution. God forbid, that we fhould de- 
ny them that toleration, which ought to 
be extended to every defcription of men 
in fociety, who violate no civil or mu- 
nicipal law. We reprobate, in this age 
of light and knowledge, the imitation of 
the precedents they have given in dark- 
er ages. To {peak however of their ex- 
ceffes, and of their difingenuous arts, is 
a duty more neceflary, than we imagine. 
For, while they f{tudioufly hide their ab- 
furdity and cruelty, they addrefs them- 
felves to the thoughtlefs and the igno- 
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rant by a fafcinating eloquence. They 
recommend a religion with all the bril- 
liant decorations calculated to allure the 
fenfes ; and, by offering an eafy pardon 
to the finner, they engage the heart at 
the expenfe of the underftanding. We 
readily and cheerfully pay that tribute 
of ref{pect, due to {cience, literature, and 
many amiable qualities of the heart, 
which we find among many individuals 
within the pale of their church. That 
fuch men, as Bacon the elder, father 
Paul of Venice, the archbifhop of Cam- 
bray, Maffillon, and others, more than 
can be enumerated, have immortalized 
themfelves by the excellence of their ge- 
nius,and their private virtues, is readil 
admitted. Still, however, had they clofe- 
ly adhered to the fpirit of the princi- 
ples and inftitutions of their church, 
they had been as gloomy bigots, as mer- 
cilefs perfecutors, as Gardiner, Bonner, 
or queen Mary. 





ArT. 42. 
4 Sermon delivered at Dennis, Fan- 


uary 2, 1805, at the ordination 
of Rev. Caleb Holmes to the paf- 
toral office in that place. By 
Fames Kendall, A.M. paftor of 
the firft church in Plymouth. 
Bolton. Gilbert & Dean. 


WITH a generous concern for 
the intereft of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, becoming a minifter of 
the everlafting gofpel, the author 
of this difcourfe has defcribed the 
qualifications of a chriltian teach- 
er, and the reciprocal duties bee 
tween him and the people of his 
charge. 

The motto affixed to this dif 
courle is taken from the 2d chap- 
ter of Philippians, 29. That fim- 
plicity of ftyle, peculiar to the fa- 
cred writers, arid that godly fin- 
cerity, which adorns the life of 
the amiable and benevolent au- 
thor, are legible in this perform- 
ance. Weare happy to find that 
he has taken the “ media via,” 





KENDALL’S DISCOURSE. 






the path, as we believe, of evaris 
gclical life, between the Scylla and 
Charybdis of theological zealots, 

In fpeaking of the qualifica. 
tions of a minilter of the gofpel, 
he has forcibly reprefented the ne+ 
ceflity of human knowledge, of 
an acquaintance with the arts and 
{ciences, with facred, ecclefialti« 
cal, and profane hiltory, and with 
the languages,in which the fcrip- 
tures were originally written: 
At the fame time he has not overs 
looked the indifpenfable qualifica- 
tion of a heart, fanttified by the 
Spirit of God to the obedience of 
the truth. 

Obfervation fully proves, that 
ignorant, felf-created, itinerant 
preachers, are a fcourge to foci- 
ety, anda reproach to religion. 
Yet it is a popular opinion, “that 
human learning is of little or no 
fervice to religious teachers. 
Hence that ftrange and fudden 
tranfition from the ftable, the 
workfhop, and the cornfield to the 
pulpit! Hence men, like the 
priefts of Jeroboam, “ from the 
lowelt of the people,” are daily 
ufurping the priefthood, and intro- 
ducing ‘ confufion and every evil 
work’ into the churches of 
Chritt. 

This fentence 1s borrowed al- 
moft verbatim froma difcourfe 
of the late venerable Dr. ‘Tappan 
on a fimilar occafion. 


Timothy was charged to commit thé 
gofpel not merely to faithful men, but 
to fuch alfo as had ability to teacht 
others ; and cautioned exprefsly againft 
a novice, Icft being lifted up with pride 
he fall into condemnation, 


At atime when pretenders to 


fpecial commiffions are ftarting up 


in ¢very corner and ruthing 
into the facred office, not indeed 


THACHER’S -ADDRESS: 


« by the door, but fome other 
way,” fuch advice is peculiarly 
feafonable, and, we hope, will 
prove effectual. 

The other qualifications of a 
gofpel minifter, the confecration 
of the heart, a relifh for divine 
truth, an amiable temper, and 
exemplary life, are faithful tranf- 
cripts of thofe original characters, 
left on facred record for our 
example, 

The duties, which a people 
owe to their minilter, are concife- 
ly and happily fummed up, and 
forcibly inculeated. The ad- 
dreffes, ufual on fuch occafions, 
are ferious, pertinent, and impref- 
five. In fhort, this difcourfe isa 
good f{pecimen of the fimplicity 
and perfpicuity of apoftolick 
preaching, and does honour to 
the heart of the man, and the 
ability and correct fentiments of 
the theologian. 

To this difcourfeé are added 
‘the charge by the Rev. Mr. 
Shaw of Barnftable,” and “ the 
right hand of fellowfhip by Jo- 
tham Waterman, pattor of the 
eaft church of Chrift in Barn- 
itable.” 

In the charge we difcover the 
peculiar fentiments of the author. 
We would beg leave to fuggelt 
to this zealous advocate of Auman 
creeds, whether he be not a little 
inconfiftent in his exhortation not 
to preach “ fanciful, felf-created 
fchemes, and novel invented 
plans,” and at the fame time “ ¢o 
preach the doérines of the reforma- 
tion |”? 

“ Taft thou faith, have it to 
thyfelf ;”? and do not teach oth- 
ers to try the divine oracles by 
human creeds. 

The right hand of fellowfhip 
Vol. II. No. 6. Ss 
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refembles the draught of fifhes, in 
which were all forts. Quotations 
from fcripture, quaint maxims, 
puns, and unintelligible fayings, 
are the principal materials of this 
ftrange compofition. It is of a 
piece with fome other productions, 
which this young divine has gen- 
eroufly givén to the publick.* 


* See a thankfgiving (if we miftake 
not) difcourie, publifhed by Sis own de/ire. 


ArT. 43. 


An addrefs to the members of the 
Maffachufetts Charitable Fire So- 





ciety,* at their annual meeting, in 
Bofton, May 31,1805. By Pe- 
ter Thacher. Bolton. Ruffell 
& Cutler. pp. 24. 


PE RHAPS no nation can furs 
nifh fo great a number of publick 
difcouries during the fame peri- 
od, as are produced among us, 
commencing with faft-day fer- 
mons and ending with July ora-. 
tions. ‘This feafon, which in our 
variable, capricious climate par- 
takes of winter, fummer, and 
fpring, might be correétly defig- 
nated as the /feafon of orat.ons. 
Many of thefe are annually deliv. 
ered on the fame fubject ; and the 
molt ingenious writer would vain- 
ly endeavour to produce any nov- 
elty, without deferting entirely 
the particular obje& of his dif- 
courfe. In none is the difficulty 
greater, than on the prefent occa- 
fion; for after the objects of the 





* This Society was eftablifhed in the 
year 1794. Its object, as expretied in 
the act of incorporation, is “ for the 
purpole of relieving fuch, as may fuffer 
by fire, and of ft imulating genius to 
u‘eful difeoveries, tending to fecure the 
lives and property of thetr fellow men’ 
from deftruction by that element.” An 
addrefs on the principles of the inftite 
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inftitution have once become gen- 
erally known, the {peaker in im- 
ploring charity muft either follow 
the path, beaten by thoufands in 
all ages, and efteem himfelf fortu- 
nate if he can find a fingle flower 
by the way to embellifh his dif- 
courfe ; or he muft fuffer his fancy 
to wander in purfuit of amufe- 
ment for his audience. Mr. T. 
has chofen the latter courfe + and 
inftead of the common difplay of 
the motives to charity, has indul- 

d in fome obfervationson the 
caufes of the grandeur and de- 
cline of cities, applying all his 
remarks to our own metropolis. 

The introduétion of this addrefs 
is rather abrupt, and we cannot 
agree with the author’s opinion 
in the firft fentence, 


Though much of that fpirit is now 


unknown and forgotten, which led an- 


cient philofophers to furvey man and 
nature through the diverfities of cli- 
mate and in the various ftages of civili- 
zation, &c. 


Certainly “ that fpirit’? was 
never more widely diffufed, than 
ithas been during the age we 
live in ; without adverting to the 
numerous national enterprizes, 
that have been executed in the 
eighteenth century, how many in- 
dividuals have been urged by this 
{pirit to explore realms unknown 
before, and boldly encountered 
every peril of deleterious climates, 
of favage beafts and ftill more 
favage men? What philofophick 
travellers of antiquity can be com- 
pared with Park, Vaillant, Mac- 
kenzie, Acerbi, Humbolt, Bom- 
pland, &c. ? 


tion is pronounced before the members 
on their anniverfary, which is on the 


Friday following the general election. 


THACHER’S ADDRESS. 


Compared with fimilar produe- 
tions Mr. Thacher’s addrefs is 
refpectable, the fentiments are 
juft, and we have perufed it with 
pleafure. We fubjoin the follow- 
ing paragraphs, as a fair {peci- 
men of the ftyle, and becaufe 
they contain fome juft reflections 
in oppofition to the fafhionable 
cant againtt cities. 


The power of human art and induf~ 
try, when their exertions are collected 
into one radiant point, their ability to 
controul nature, and to convert even 
the difadvantages of fituation into four- 
ces of profit, are ftrikingly demonftrat- 
ed in the rife of the cities of the Unit- 
ed Provinces. Their country was o- 
riginally a morafs, and expofed to the 
inundations of the fea; their forl was 
barren, and their climate unpropitious 
either to health or comfort. Through 
the force of an unconquerable induftry, 
they rofe out of the ocean, and have 
in their turn wielded its trident. That 
rich fpot is at this time covered with 
clouds and darknefs : the cities of Hol- 
land are full of civil difcord; their 
wealth and fplendour are diffolving in 
the crucible of a political alchymift, 
who tranfmutes all things into the in- 
{truments of his ambition. But ftill we 
muft exclaim, at a contemplation of 
their greatnefs, that this world was de- 
figned by Heaven for the inheritance 
of patience and labour. 

With the growth of a city, may -I 
not add likewife that the virtues mul- 
tiply ? It is the common language of 
poetry and enthufiafm to reprefent ru- 
ral feenes and rural employments, as 
the only abodes of ancient fimplicity, 
virtue, and happinefs. It is true, that 
in cities refinement and a tafte for plea- 
fure increafe with the acquifitions of 
wealth. But if you with for exhibi- 
tions of induftry, enterprife, and the 
arts which embellifh fociety ; for ur- 
banity, courtefy, and beneficence ; for 
the concentrated exertions of genius, 
{cience, and tafte; they will be found 
in greateft perfection in thofe places, 
where men are collected into great 
communities, and where the qualitics 
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of their minds, by a fpecies of moral 
collifion, are kept in conftant readinels 
for action. 


eqrextaaerr are 
ArT. 44. 


fin Introdudion to the making of 
Latin, adapted to the rules 
Adam’s fyntax. By William 
Biglow. Printed at Salem. 
1801. 


THE reputation of Mr. Big- 
low is well eitablifhed as an ex- 
cellent inftructer, and certainly 
will not be diminifhed by this -ufe- 
ful publication. 








ArT. 45, 


The New Latin Primer, by the fame 
author. Printed at Boiton. 
1801. 

A WORK equally as ufeful as 
the former, and executed with 
the fame ability. 


Art. 46. 


The Elements of Latin Grammar, 
abridged from Adam, by the fame 
author. Printed at Bofton. 1801. 


THIS publication is exactly 
what it claims to be, and no more. 
We hope, in the next edition Mr. 
Biglow will fupply fome defeéts, 
and admit fome improvements. 
The adjectives, which make ius in 
the genitive and i in the dative, as 
alter, unus, and totus, are not {pe- 
cified ; and among the irregular 
comparifons the fuperlatives, /um- 
mus, fupremus, and imus, are not 
mentioned. Among the verbs, 
it fhould have been pointed out, 
that the prefent tenfe fubjun¢tive is 
ufed frequently for the impera- 
tive, particularly by the poets. 
We would alfo recommend to Mr. 
Biglow, in his next edition, the 
infertion of fome idiomatick pe- 
culiarities ; and ket them be em- 
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bodied with the rules, not ob- 
{eurely italicized in a note. For 
inftance, vereor ut, I fear that he 
will not ; wereor ne, I fear that he 
will, Again. The conjunétions 
autem, enim, and vero, always ftand 
the fecond word in a fentence, e#- 
enim the firft or fecond. Mr. Big- 
low would render an effential 
fervice to literature and the pub- 
lick, if he would turn his attention 
to the improvement of the Glou- 
cefter Greek Grammar, the fyn- 
tax of which is fingularly defec- 
tive. The rules in Huntinford’s 

reek Exercifes and the gram- 
mar prefixed to Parkhurft’s Greek 
Lexicon will fupply him with co- 
pious materials, not to mention 
the Port Royal grammar, and the 
excellent abridgment of the fame 
work by its learned author. 








Art. 47. 

Britifh Influence on the affairs of 
the United States, proved and ex- 
plained. Bofton. Young & 
Minns, printers to the ftate. 
1804. pp. 21. Price od. 


THIS is a very important 
pamphlet, worthy of ferious con- 
fideration from every citizen of 
the United States. It appears to 
have been written by a gentleman 
perfely well acquainted with the 
moft fecret hiftory of the Amer- 
ican cabinet, and lays open, to 
the very bottom, the myftery and 
iniquity of the envenomed oppo- 
fition to the federal conftitution 
and the Wafhington and Adams 
adminiftration. ‘The writer probes 
to their core the fatal wounds 
which the republick has received, 
and which have produced a molt 
loathfome rottennefs in the ftate 
of Denmark, 





A DEFENCE, €c.—-CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art. 48. 
ff defence of the meafures of the ad- 
miniftration of Thomas Fefferfon, 
by Curtius, taken from the Na- 
tional Intelligencer. Wathing- 
ton. S.H.Smith. 1804. pp. 
136. Price 50 cents. 


DR. Johnfon, in fumming up 
the virtues of his friend, thus de- 
tails his hatreds. He hated a 
fool, and he hated a knave, and 
he hated a wig ; oh, Sir, he was 
an excellent hater. Curtius, in 
humble imitation of Dr. Johinfon’s 
friend, hates the federal conftitu- 
tion, hates General Wafhington, 
hates Mr. Adams, and hates ev- 
ery meafure of the federal admin- 
iftration. Curtius unites another 
talent, which Dr. Johnfon’s friend 
did not poffefs ; the moft rare and 
admirble art of pufing. When- 
ever he fpeaks of the gentlemen 
now in power, all his hatred is 


metamorphofed into love, all his 


acrimony into the fervility of ad- 
ulation. He puffs Mr. Jefferfou, 
he puffs the heads of department, 
he puffs all the meafures of the 
prefent adminiftration ; oh, Sir, 
he is an excellent puffer 


ArT. 49. 
The path to happinefs illuftrated and 


explained, being a concife view of 
the genuine tendency of chriflian 
principles. Bolton. E.Lincoln. 
1802. 16mo. pp. 105. 


A work intended for diftribu- 
tion ; any criticifm therefore on 
its ftyle is of. courfe unneceffary. 
We mutt fee chriftianity with 


.the “ opticks rare” of Genevan 


metaphyficks, to become converts 
to all the opinions advanced ; but 
if its influence will be in any de- 

ree to reclaim the vicious, or 
eftablifh the wavering and the 
weak, we give it our cordial 
good wifhes. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


MESSRS. EDITORS, 


I was much interefted in reading the correfpondence annexed to 
the Bofton Review in your Jaft number. But I was not a little fur- 
prized, that in the reply of the Reviewers to Dr. Morfe, they omitted 
to expofe an egregious blunder in the ftatement of that gentleman. He 
afferts (Month. Anthol. Vol. ti. no. 4. p. 209) that “ in an unfuccefsful 
inquiry after Dr. Wigglefworth’s MS. he found his [Dr. W.’s] Dud- 
Jeian Le€ure on Natural Religion, preached May 14, 1760, within 
five years of his death.” With an air of fatisfacion Dr. M. ther 
proceeds to éxtra& four paragraphs (pp. 209, 210) from this truly 

calvinittick fermon, and thence triumphantly concludes, that the rl 
Dr. W. “ lived and died a calvinift.”’ 

Now mark the faé&. Tue First Dr. WIGGLESWORTH DID NOT 
PREACH THE SERMON FROM WHICH THESE EXTRACTS WERE MADE. 
He never preached the Dudleian Leture but once, and then in the 
year 1757, on the errours of popery. So that thefe extras have 
not the weight of a ftraw in balancing the merits of the difpute, and 
Dr. M. might as well have quoted for his purpofe a difcourfe of 


Atchbifhop Laud, or digg 6 Emmons’ convention fermon, as the Dud- 
leian Leéture of 17 SALVIAN. — 
Jay 20, 1805. 
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New Works. 

An abftract of an apology for re- 
nouncing the jurifdiction of the fynod 
of Kentucky, being a compendious view 
of the gofpel and a few remarks on the 
confeflion of faith, by Robert Marfhal, 
John Dunlary, Richard M. N. Bartoti, 
W. Stone, and John Thomfon. 1805. 
Price 25 cents. — re 

Report of the trial of the Han. Samuel 
Chafe, one of the affociate juftices of the 
fupreme court of the United States, be- 
fore the high court of impeachment, 
compofed of the fenate of the United 
States, for charges exhibited againft him 
by the houfe of reprefentatives in the 
name of themfelves and of all the people 
of the United States for high crimes 
and mifdemeanours fuppofed to have 
been by him committed, with the ne- 
ceffary documents and official papers 
from his i impeachment to final acquittal, 
taken in fhort hand by Charles Evans, 
and the arguments of counfel, revifed 
from his manufcript: Baltimore, prin- 
ted for Samuel Butler & George Keat- 
inge, 1805. Price 2,50. pp. 336. 

The Monthly Regitter &nd Review 
of the United States, for January, 1805, 
by S. Cullen Carpenter: Charlefton, 
S. Carolina. 6 dollars per annum. 

The power of folitude: a Poem: 
in two parts, by Jofeph Story. A new 
and improved edition: with an elegant 
engraved Frontifpiece. “To which are 
added the following fugitive poems :— 
Monody. Monody to the Memory of 
Edward Edes, efqg. Monody on ‘the 
death of Mifs E. Richardfon. Monody 
on the death of Milfs H. Hodges. M a 
ody on the death of [aac Story, efq. 
Monody to the memory of Col. Watfon. 
Ellen’s Adieu. On Death. Expoftula- 
tion and Reply. To a friend on her 
Birth Day. Adaline, in imitation of 
Lewis's “ Alonzo and Imogene.” ‘The 
Druid Rites. Lover's Whims. Liues 
written on an Hermitage. ‘The Difcon- 
Dlate. Ode written for the Female 


Charitable Sociey at Salem, and fung 
on their Anniverfary.. July 11, 1804. 
A Character. Apoftrophe. Sonnet to 
Evening. William and Mary, a Le- 
gendaryTale,in imitation of the old En- 
glifh Ballad. Ode, written for the Bof- 
ton Female Afylum, and fung at the 
Anniverfary, September, 1804. Price 
1,25 in plain handfome bindings—1,50 
in calf. Salem. B. B. Macanulty. 

The Lord’s fongs: a collection of 
compofures i in metre, fuch as have been 
moft ufed in the late glorious revivals, 
Dr.Watts’s pfalms and hymns excepted ; 
by Jofhua Spalding, A. M. minifter of 
the Branch church 1 in Salem. Price 50 
cents. Salem. 

_ An addrefs to the members of the 
Maflachufetts Charitable Fire Society, 
at their annual meeting in Rofton, Ma 

31, 1805, by Peter Thacher. Bofton. 
Ruffell & Gatler.” Pages 24, | 

Glad tidings. Or an account of the 
{tate of religion, within the bounds of 
the general aflembiy of the prefbyteri- 
an church in the United States of A- 
merica, and in other parts of the world, 
taken from the reports of their mem- 
bers and their committee of miffions ; 
publithed { by the faid committee with 
the approbation of the general afiembl 
for the information of the people un- 
der their care. Go ye into all the 
world and preach the goipel to eyey 
creature, Mark xvi. 15. Lo! I am 
with you always even unto the end of 
the world, Mat. xxviii. 20. Philadel- 
phia. Alket. 1804. 8vo. pp. 48. 

The character, trials, and duties of 
a gofpel minifter, delineated in a fer- 
mon deliveréd at Amherft, May 2, 1804, 
at the ordination of Rev. Thomas H. 
Wood, A.M. to the work of an evan- 
gelift. In compliance with the requeft 
of the committee of the truftees of the 
miffonary fociety. oF John Emerfon, 
A.M. paftor of the congregational 
church in Conway. Northampton, But. 
ler, 1804. 8vo. pp. 20. 
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Errours of popery,a fermon delivered 
at the anniverfary Dudleian Lecture, in 
the Univerfity at Cambridge, May 8, 
1805, by Thomas Thacher, A.M. min- 
ifter of a church in Dedham. 

A miffionary fermon preached before 
the general affembly of the Prefbyte- 
rian church in Philadelphia, May 23, 
1805, by Edward D. Griffin, A.M. one 
of the paftors ef the firft Prefbyterian 
church in Newark, New-Jerfey. Phil- 
adelphia. Jane Aiken. 

Three fermons preached at North- 
ampton; one onthe 30th of March, 
the other two on the annual ftate faft, 
April 4, 1805, by Rev. Solomon Wil- 
liams, A.M. Northampton, Maflachu- 
fetts. W. Butler. Price 20 cents. 

A fermon preached in the audience 
of his excellency Caleb Strong, efq. gov- 
ernour, the other members of the exec- 
utive, and the honourable legiflature of 
the commonwealth of Maffachufetts, on 
the anniverfary election, May 29, 1805, 
by John Allyn, congregational minifter 
of Duxbury. Bofton. For Young & 
Minns. Pages 37. 

A difcourfe delivered in Haverhill, 
March 22, 1805, at the funeral of Jabez 
at law. To 


_ Kimball, A. M. attorney 
which is added, a fhort memoir of his 


life. By John Snelling Popkin, A. M. 
minifter of the firft church and congre- 
gation in Newbury. Newburyport. 

The importance of virtue and piety 
as qualifications of rulers: a2 difcourfe 
delivered March 31, 1805, by Daniel 
Dana, A.M. paftor of a Prefbyterian 
ehurch in Newburyport. Publifhed by 
requeft. Newburyport. E. M. Blunt. 
8vo. Pages 27. 


New EpIrTIons. 

The Sabbath, a poem, with notes, by 
James Graham, of Edinburgh. In one 
12mo volume—price 1,25 neatly bound 
gncalf. New York, Ronalds & Loudon. 

The Town Officer, fixth edition, much 
improved and enlarged, by S. Freeman, 
efq. Bofton. Thomas & Andrews. 
Price 1,124 cts. 12mo. 

Letters from the earl of Chatham to 
his nephew Thomas Pitt, efq. after- 
ward lord Camelford. Cambridge, 
Hilliard. 

By SupscriPTion. 

The New England Biographical Dic- 

tionary, containing a brief account of 
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eminent and worthy perfons from the 
firft fettlement of the country ; by a 
member of the Maflachufetts Hiftorical 
Society. The work to be comprifed in 
one octavo volume, confifting of 400 
pages, price 2 dols. Bofton. 


Philofophical effays on the conftitu- 
tion, duty, and religion of man, by 
Samuel Williams, LL.D. member of the 
Meteorological Society in Germany, of 
the Philofophical Society in Philadel- 
phia, and of the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in Maflachufetts. The book 
will contain between 3 and 400 large 
demy octavo pages, to be neatly bound 
and lettered, and delivered to fubfcri- 
bers at 1,50 a volume. Rutland. Vt. 


Contents. 


Effay I. The conftitution and nature of man, 
Obfervations on inftin@, appetite, natural affec- 
tions, paflions, reafon, confcience, and the reli- 
gious principle. 

il. ‘he nature and origin of moral law, and 
obligation, of virtue, and vice. Moral law the 
fame as the dictates of the moral principie ; 
moral obligation founded on the moradé fe o 
Man, agreeable to the fitnefs of things, and to 
the will of God.—Virtue confitts in a conformi- 
ty to the moral law of our-nature: Its neceffity 
and effects. Net necefflarily produced, but fa- 
voured by the human conttitution.—Vice or fin 
confiits in a deviation from moral law ; derived 
from the appetites, affections, and paffiens, 
which are implanted in our conftitution ; con- 
fiftent with the wifdom, and benevolence of the 
Deity in the formation of man : Produces a cor- 
ruption of nature, the rebukes and condemna- 
tion of confcience, a fenfe and dread of deferved 
punifhment, and the lofs of hope and cconfi- 
dence in the divine favour and proteétion. 

ill. Civil and moral inftitutions adapted to 
the conftitution and fiate, and defigned for the 
benefit and improvement of man. Society— 
a gern i a laws—law of nature and re- 

igion—revel ation. 

iV. The nature, defign, and tendency of the 
chriftian religion. Adapted and a to af- 
ford the highett improvement to the intellectual 
powers of man—te his mora! faculty—the fureft 
relief to his moft diftrefling fears—provides the 
belt affiftances, the ftrongeit ground and evi- 
dence of his immortal hopes—and the mott pow- 
erful motives to virtue. The nature, immuta- 
bility, antiquity, and importance of this religion. 

V. The power, authority, and evidence, by 
which the chriftian religion was introduced. 
The nature, origin, and evidence of miracles. 
A critical and philofophical examination,wheth- 
er Jefus Chrift did in fa&t perform any fuch 
works. Miracles fhown to be the meft fit, prop- 
er, intelligible, conclufive, Pokies | and per- 
manent proof of a divinc mifiion, authority, and 
power. 

VI. Morality, natural religion, and chriftianity 
derived from the fame author, and appertain to 
the fame moral fyftem. Similar and analogous 
in their origin—foundation—univerfality—dura- 
bility—operations, and effeétseand final termi- 
nation and iffue. 

‘The whole is defigned to thew that morality, 
natural religion, and chriftianity are effential 
parts of the fame moral fyftem ; that they all 
ftand on the Jame foundation, and are among 











the lar, durable, and deftructible works of 
God ; fubjed& to eftablithed laws, and as evident- 
ly marked with defign, order, regularity, and 
harmony, as the fyftem difplayed in the material 
world. 

The wonders of creation, natural and 
artificial ; being an account of the 
moft remarkable mountains, rivers, lakes, 
caves, cataracts, mineral fprings, and 
antiquities in the world. Compiled from 
geographers, hiftorians, and travellers 
of the greateft celebrity, by D. R. Pref- 
ton, author of the Juvenile Inftructer, 
&c. Two large volumes 12mo—price 
one dollar. Bofton. 

The plan of this work is as follows : 
The firft volume will be devoted to 
America, as being moft interefting to 
Americans. Under North America, 
will be found its principal mountains, 
rivers, lakes, caves, cataracts, min- 
eral fprings, Indian mounds, antiqui- 
ties, &c. Under South America, the 
fame articles—alfo its mines, and fome 
particulars of ancient Mexico, Peru, &c. 
Kurope, Afia, and Africa, being leaft 
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interefting to us, will together form a- 
nother volume. 

Here the reader may expatiate on 
things worthy of admiration, and view 
as they arife thofe wonders which owe 
their exiftence to the immediate hand 
of God or the effect of human inven- 
tion. He muft not be difcouraged by 
the length of the journey, for he will 
find fuch a variety of entertaining ob- 
jects by the rs as will make him 
forget the pains he may take in climb- 
ing the rugged Alps, or traverfing 
the deferts of Africa. Befides if he 
makes proper reflections on the fur- 
prifing works of Providence, as well 
as thofe the art of man has produced, 
he will not only have the pleafure of 
gratifying his curiofitv, but probably 
enlarge his ftock both of piety and 
knowledge. As the outlines of this 
work have received the approbation 
of feveral diftinguifhed Jiterati of out 
country, the author fubmits it with 
more confidence to the publick. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


A copy of an Englifh edition of the 
Analytical Inftitutes of the very learn- 
ed Italian lady Donna Agnefi, late pro- 
feffor of mathematicks and philofo- 
phy in the univerfity of Bologna, has 
been received by G. Baron of N. York, 
one of the editors of the Mathematical 
Correfpondent. This work, well known 
and juftly valued on the continent of 
Europe, was publifhed at Milan in 
the year 1748, when the celebrated 
author was about 28 years of age. The 
learned and ingenious John Colfon, 
M. A. F. R. S. who was well acquaint- 
ed with what had appeared on the 
fame fubject in the works of thofe in- 
genious men, Emerfon, Maclaurin, and 
Simpfon, found the Analytical Infti- 
tutions of Agnefi to be fo excellent, that 
he was at the pains of learning the Ital- 
ian language at an advanced age, for 
the fole purpofe of tranflating that 
work into Englifh, for the benefit of 
the Britifh youth. This great defign 
he lived to accomplifh, and had actual- 
ly tranfcribed a fair copy for the prefs, 
when death put an end to his labours, 
Mr. Colfon’s MS. remained many years 
in obfcurity, and might probably have 
been configned to eternal oblivion, had 


it not been for the active fpirit of baron 
Maferes, the great encourager of math- 


ematical learning in England, R 


Vir in rem mathematican promovendam natu. 


This noble patron of fcience and 
generous rewarder of mathematical 
merit, refolved to bear the whole ex-~ 
penfe of the handfeme Englifh edition 
of the Inftitutes, and to render the 
work as correct as poflible employed 
the Rev. J. Hellings, a man eminent for 
mathematical knowledge, in printing 
the fame. The work contains 623 
large 4to. pages, bound in two volumes. 
The firft volume treats of algebra, and 
contains a vaft number of ingenious 
geometrical conftructures defigned ta 
exhibit and illuftrate the nature and 
refolution of algebraick equations ; the 
fecond includes the doctrines of flux- 
ions, applied to a great variety of ule- 
ful and fublime fubjects. 


The long difputed manufcripts of the 
Poems of Offian,in the original Celtick, 
are now in the Britifh prefs under the 
aufpices ef the Highland Society, to be 
accompanied by a latin tranflation by 
the late Mr. Macfarlane. The whole, 
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fays the London monthly magazine, will 
form two large octavo volumes. 

By private letters from Paris we 
learn, that his majefly the Emperour 
Napoleon has prefented to Mr. Living- 
f{ton, late minifter from the United States 
to the French Court, on behalf of 
the Academy of Arts eftablifhed in 
New York, of which his majefty is an 
honorary member, a very valuable col- 
lection, eftimated at 50,000 livres, 
(10,000 dollars.) HK muft be matter of 
pe to the inhabitants of this city to 
have given birth to an inftitution, which 
has fhewn itfelf worthy of fuch diftin- 
guifhed patronage; and it is hoped, 
that this high teftimonial of refpect will 
infpire them with frefh zeal for the ad- 
vancement of an eftablifhment, which 
has attracted fuch conf{picuous attention 
abroad, and which, if properly fupport- 
ed, cannot fail to add luftre to our na- 
tional character.— Morn. Chron. 

Noli me tangere—The publication of a 
biographical work, containing the gen- 
ealogical and revolutionary hiftory of 
new princes of the imperial court of 
Bonaparte, having been lately announ- 
ced inthe Mercantile Advertifer, an 
aid-de-camp of general Thureau, French 
minifter plenipotentiary in the U. States 
came in a poft-chaife to town for the 
exprefs purpofe of preventing the faid 
publication. The minifter, forefeeing 
that this work would occafion man 
polemick difcuffions, and of courfe high- 
ly difpleafe the new imperial court, 
thought it advifable to ftop the publi- 
cation by buying the manufcript. 

‘The bargain was accordingly made, 
and Mr. Daudet the author of faid 
work, who lodges at Mrs. Bocquet and 
Freflinet’s boarding houfe,in Greenwich- 
{treet, gave up his manufcript to the 
faid aid-de-camp, for the confideration 
of 1000 dollars and a free paffage to 
Martinico, where he is bound. 

We are informed, that the gentleman 
who was to tranflate the faid work, 
hearing of the tranfaction, offered 1500 
dollars, but that Mr. Daudet, who had 
pafled his word, declined the offer. 

The publick curiofity would no doubt 
have been highly gratified by the publi- 
cation of the faid work, as it would 


have provoked criticifms and replies, by 
which thefe upftart princes would have 
appeared in their true light. The arti- 
cle concerning ‘Talleyrand Perigordd 
would have furnifhed matter for man 
critical obfervations.— N.Y. Daily Adv. 


- Mefirs. Cufhing & Appleton, of Sa- 
lem, have juft iffued a new edition of 
C. Crifpi Salluftii, Belli Catilinarii et 
Jugurthini Hiftoriz, &c. .~ The text,” 
fay the publithers, “ has been carefully 
reviled, and collated with three of the 
beft editions of this author, and unwea- 
ried pains taken in correcting the prefs. 
The notes are chiefly felected from thofe 
of the edition In ufum Delphini. ‘The re- 
dundancies of that commentary are ex- 
punged, and many additional annota- 
tions inferted from commentators and 
philologifts of the firft authority. ‘To 
give a greater value to this edition with 
the more 2dvanced fcholar, the various 
readings of the moft importance are oc- 
cafionally pointed out in the notes. By 
a late regulation of Harvard Univerfit 
a knowledge of Salluft has been made 
pre-requifite to admiflion into that fem- 
inary, and the prefent edition was orig- 
inally undertaken at the requeft and 
with the approbation of the governours 
of that inftitution, and has been fuperin- 
tended by a gentleman, lately a member 
of that body. ‘The’ Elzevir editions of 
the Claflicks have been made the model 
as to the arrangement of the page and 
fize of the character ; and the impref- 
fion is from anew and handfome type.” 
From a Paris paper of Darch 29. 
Arts and Sciences—There appeared a 
few days fince upon the fun, a large 
{pot, with nuclei, which I obferved in 9°. 
north of the folar equator. It differs 
little from the beautiful fpots which I 
made ufe of to determine the fun’s 
rotation, in the Memoirs of the Acade- 
my ef 1776, and feems to confirm the 
difcovery I made at that time, by fhow- 
ing that there are fome places in pref- 
erence to others where the large fpots 
are formed. Perhaps they are moun~ 
tains, which collect and retain the /coria 
of this immenfe furnace. ‘The parallet 
that is 9°. fouth of the folar equator 
abounds moft in the great fpots. Thefe 
{pots with two zxdei, which have ap- 

















peared at different periods, feem to me 
to fet afide the fyftem of volcanoes fug- 
gefted by Mr. Herfchel ; there cannot 
be two volcanoes fo near to each other, 
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and yet remain without intermizxture, 
and always feparated by a flender thread 
of light. De Latanpe. 
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Our folicitude to corre? an errour im our pape obfervations to the Epithalamium of 


Trumbull in our laft number, anil which is explained in 


motive for introducing the following 


the note on page $29, is our 


LIFE OF TRUMBULL. 


From the London Monthly Magazine, for 
Auguft, 1798. 
_ AMONG thofe who have fuc- 
cefsfully contributed to infpire the 
American people with the love of 
literature and liberty, who direét- 
ed their minds to found views of 
the nature of government, and 
refined their talte by the twofold 
means of criticifm and poetry, the 
author of “ McFingal’’ deferves 
to be confidered as one of the firft. 
Indeed, before his time, however 
they might have been cultivated 
in the middle and fouthern por- 
tions of North America, letters 
Were in a very crude and debafed 
condition in New England. Ef- 
forts, it is true, had been made to 
lead the genetal mind towards 
their more afliduous culture ; but 
the flighteft comparifon of the 
writings of Mr. Trumbull, with 
thofe of his immediate predecef- 
fors, will furprize the critick witha 
diffimilitude, which in any Euro- 
n country could fcarcely have 
een expected to have happened 
in lefs than a century. 

Join Trumbull was born in 
the town of Waterbury, in Con- 
necticut, in the year 1749 or 
1750 His father, a wealthy and 
re{pectable clergyman of the place, 
early itftructed him in the ufual 
elements of education ; arid, flatter- 
ed by his docile and active genius, 
Vol. Il. No. 6. Tt 





led him from Englifh to Lat- 
in and Greek. Nor were his cares 
unrewarded ; for fuch was the 
uncommon vigour of the intelle¢t 
of his fon, and fo afliduoufly did 
he apply himfelf, that at the age 
of feven, after a full examination, 
he was declared fufficiently ad- 
vanced in his academick ftudies to 
deferve admiflion into Yale col- 
lege. His tender years difinclin- 
ing his parents to place him there 
fo young, he was withdrawn, and 
did not join that inftitution till 
he was thirteen, or had entered 
his thirteenth year. His colle- 
giate life was one continued {cene 
of fuccefs. The fuperiority of 
his genius, attainments, and in- 
duftry, elevated him, on every 
trial, over all his competitors ; 
and fuch of his collegiate exercifes 
as have been made publick, evi- 
deiice a fpirit and correétnefs of 
thought and expreflion rarely dif- 
cernible in more advanced years, 
and after greater opportunities of 
inftruGion. Mr. Trumbull grad- 
uated in 1767. In what manner 
the interval between this period 
and 1771 was fpent, the writer 
of this article is not particularly 
informed. He has an indiltin<t 
recollefion, however, that Mr. 
Trumbull was engaged in the 
bufinefs of infiruétion, in fome 
part of Connedticut. 1n 1771, he 
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accepted a tutorfhip in Yale col- 
lege ; and, as has been before re- 
marked in the account of Dr: 
Dwight, was concerned in various 
periodical publications with that 
gentleman ; all of which contri- 
buted to his reputation. Some 
of thefe performances were fatiri- 
cal ; and their furprifing fuccefs 
induced the author to turn his at- 
tention more particularly to a 
{pecies of writing’ for which, till 
then, he had himielf modeftly 
queftioned his qualifications. 
But, whatever might have been 
his own conceptions as to the pe- 
culiar bent of his talents, his com- 
panions were too often forced to 
{mart under the lath of his fatire 
to entertain any doubts of his fuc- 
cefs. Nor does he appear to have 
been long held in doubt himfelf ; 
for, in 1772, he publifhed his 
poem, intituled, The Progrefs of 
Dul!nefs,” in three parts, feparate- 
ly printed. This poem had an 
amazing fale ; and,.notwithitand- 
ing feveral editions, and one as 
late as 1794, is now feldom to be 
met with either in the fhops or in 
libraries. ‘To judge properly of 
the merit of this performance, the 
rcader fhould be accurately and 
even minutely aequainted with 
the peculiar manners of the New 
England people, and particular- 
ly with their manners at that time 
....for twenty years have made 
many changes....and as few for- 
eigners can acquire this knowl- 
edge, the perufal of the “* Progre/s 
of Dullnefs’ cannot be expected to 
intereit the European reader in 
any remarkable degree. 


Mr. Trumbull refigned his tu- 
torihip in 1773, and repaired to 
fton. His original defign was 


LIFE OF TRUMBULL. 


to devote himfelf to literature = 
but his father, judging, perhaps, 
more prudently for his fon, oblig- 
ed him to make choice of a pro- 
feflion ; and Mr. Trumbull hav- 
ing determined in favour of the 
bar, he was placed under the di- 
rection of Mr. Adams, then a dif- 
tinguiihed advocate and coun- 
fellor in Bofton, now prefident of 
the United States. But though 
he was now condemned to a pur- 
{uit little congenial to one,whofe 
inclinations continually tempted 
his feet to fray into the pleafant paths 
of poetry, Mr. Trumbull did not 
forget the Mufes'; and an occa- 
fion foon prefented itfelf worthy 
of his pen. How he acquitted 
himfelf may be feen in his “ Elegy 
on the Times,’ firft publifhed at 
Bolton, in 1774. On his admif- 
fion to the bar, Mr. Trumbull re- 
turned to Connetticut ; and after 
no long time fettled at Hartford, 
where he has ever fince continued. 
Here he foon became one of the 
ableft and moft popular advo- 
cates ; and till within a few years, 
(when his health had been fo 
much impaired as to oblige him 
to decline the exercife of his pro- 
feflion) he was confidered as the 
ableft counfellor in the county, 
and among the ableft in the ftate. 
His domettic habits, which feldom 
permitted himrto mingle much in 
fociety at large; and, perhaps, 
the fear of his fatirick talents pre- 
vented that eager intereft in his 
behalf, among a large body of 
men, which would have carried 
him forward into publick life ; and 
it is owing, perhaps, to thefe fed- 
entary habits, and to this feclu- 
fion, that he has become the vic- 
tim of hypochondriack and ner- 
vous affections, which now impair 














his ufefulnefs and poifon his feli- 
city*. 

Mr. Trumbull has been the 
fole or part author of numerous 
periodical publications, on litera- 
ry, moral, and political fubjects. 
all of which have commanded 
great refpect. Of thofe, in which 
he was concerned with others, 
none has attracted more applaufe 
than a feries of papers, fomewhat 
on the plan of “ The Rolliad,’’ 
and executed with equal wit, in- 
tituled, ** American Antiquities,” 
and extraéts from “ The Aarchi- 
ad,” originally publifhed in the 
New-Haven Gazette for 1786 
and 1787. Thefe papers have 
never been collected ; ‘but they 
were republifhed, from one end 
of the continent of America to 


* We are happy to inform our read- 
ers that this is no-longer true of our 
American poet.; anda fuggeftion of 
this unpleafant nature, which was inad- 
vertently admitted in the laft No. of the 
Anthology, we take the prefent oppor- 
tunity to correct by informing them, 
that Mr. Trumbull now fills with 
much reputation a place on the Judges’ 
bench of his native ftate. 
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the other, in the newfpapers of 
the day. They were the joint 
work of Mr. Trumbull, Mr. Bar- 
low, Col. Humphreys, and Dr. 
Hopkins. 

But.the work which has moft 
contributed to eftablifh the repu- 
tation of this poet, is the poem of 
“ M* Fingal ;’? a poem which has 
been favourably received in Eu- 
rope, and which was read with 
rapture in America. 

Mr. Trumbullhas publifhed— 

1. M‘Fingal, a.modern epick 
poem, in four cantos, printed in 
1784—laft American edition in 
1796. 

2. ‘The Progrefs of Dullnefs, 
firft printed in 1772—Ilalt edition 
i 1974- 

3. Elegy on the Times, 1774 
—collected with his {mallerferious 
poems, in American Poems, ‘vol. 
i. publifhed at Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, 1793- 

It is faid that Mr. Trumbull 
is preparing a complete edition 
of his works, jilJuftrated with 
notes, and comprifing many un- 
publifhed.effays and poems. 


= 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES 


Or Wittiam Henry West Betty, coMMONLY CALLED THE YouNG Roscivs. 


Nibil illo puero clarius, nibil nobilius fore. 


(Continued from p. 277.) 

‘ As the young gentleman’s talents and 
‘importance were now become n.anifeft, 
‘Mr. Betty very prudently refolved to 
contribute every means in‘his power to 
bring forward and mature fo rare a 
genius. With this view he folicited 
Mr. Hough to attend his fon in his ex- 
curfion to Dublin, as well as in al! his fu- 
ture engagements ; both for the purpofe 
of continuing his inftructions, and for 
taking the fuperintendance of his the- 
atrical interefts and conduct. Mr. 
Hough having conceived a {trong attach- 
Anent to the boy, as well as a fanguine 


CICERO. 


hope of his future eminence, accepted 
the propofal, and immediately refigned 
his fituation in the “Bélfaft theatre. 
From that time to the prefent he has 
directed his whole time and attention 
to his celébrated pupil, and their ftrong 
attachment to each other is a proof that 
the appointment was mutually agreea- 
ble. ‘On the nature cf Mr. Hough's a- 
bilities, as an inftructer, the publick are 
enabled to decide : he is certainly enti- 
tled to great credit for the care and 
judgment with which he has fulfilled 
his trufl. 


‘His firft appearance at Dublin ave , 
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on Monday, the 28th of November, 
1803, in his favourite part of young 
Norval. He was announced as the 
young gentleman who had acquired the 
appellation of the Infant Rofcius, being 
only twelve years old. The houfe was 
erowded with company of the firft 
rank ; and fuch was his reception in 
the character, that the play was repeat- 
ed on his fecond night of performing 
with increafed attraction. The third 
night he played Frederic, in the Come- 
dy of Lovers’ Vows, in which he was, 
if poffible, ftill more fuccefsful than be- 
fore. His reprefentation of that char- 
acter is, indeed, generally admitted to 
be one of the moft perfect performances 
of the modern ftage. He played the 
whole nine nights of his’ engagement 
to the moft brilliant audiences, and 
and with a great increafe of reputation 
to himfelf, and of profit tothe man- 
agers. ? 

‘ While he remained at Dublin Mr. 
Jones was fo fenfible of his eminent tal- 
ents and of his importance, as an acqui- 
fition to the theatre, that he became 
very folicitous to fecure to himfelf fo 
valuable a treafure. He offered ac- 
cordingly to engage him by articles for 
a term of years, at a liberal and increaf- 
ing falary; but Mr. Betty very judi- 
cioufly thought proper to. decline the 
propofal, vag 5B i 

‘The engagement with Mr. Jones 
being completed, his friends were in- 
duced to accept an offer of playing fix 
nights at Cork, from Mr. Peros, the 
manager of a refpectable company of 
comedians in the fouth of Ireland. He 
opened with Hamlet, on the 31ft of De- 
cember, and afterwards played Romeo, 
Douglas, and fome other characters. 
The houfe was fo full every night, that 
numbers of the inhabitants of Cork and 
its neighbourhood could not poflibly 
get an opportunity of feeing his per- 
formance. An agreement was there- 
fore made with Mr. Peros, to extend 
the engagement for three nights longer. 
That his power of attraction was be- 
yond any thing éver witneffed in that 
city, will appear from the following 
circumftance. Befides Mr. Peros’ thea- 
tre in Cork which was formerly occu- 
pied by Mr. Philip Aftley, and adapted 
from his performances, there in another 
belonging to the Dublin manager. ‘In 


this the Dublin company play regulars 
ly feveral months in the year, and it ig 
of courfe accounted the principal the- 
atre. The nightly receipts at this houfe 
frequently do not exceed ten pounds ; 
yet itis an affured fact that Mr. Peros, 
during the performarice of the young 
Rofcius, received upwards of one hun- 
dred pounds every night. 

‘ By this time the fame of his extra- 
ordinary fuccefs had reached as far as 
renrraak § and he now received ‘a pro- 
pofal from Mr. Jackfon, the Edinburgh 
manager, to play a few nights in that 
city. The offer was accepted; but as 
Mr. Jackfon’s feafon was then far ad- 
vanced, it was agreed that he fhould 
firft perform at Glafgow the enfuing 
fpring, and afterwards fulfil his engage- 
ment at Edinburgh. This interval en- 
abled him, after completing his nine 
nights at Cork, to accompany Mr. Per- 
os’ company to Waterford; where he 
performed four nights, with as much 
encouragement from the inhabitants, 
and as much advantage to himfelf, as 
could reafonably be defired. 

‘ His friends now thought it advifa- 
ble to begin their journey to the north, 
as the fpring was approaching, and it 
was defirable to be in a convenient fit+ 
uation for the paflage to Scotland. This 
long journey, almoft from one extrem- 
ity of Ireland to the other, in the depth 
of winter, was of courfe extremely te- 
dious and fatiguing. However, it was 
happily completed without any acci- 
dent, and he once more joined his old 
friend Mr. Atkins, at Londonderry, 
where it had been agreed that he 
fhould play fix nights, as the Glafgow 
theatre was not to open for fome time. 
Having completed this engagement 
with the fame good fortune which had 
hitherto attended him, they fet forward 
for the place of embarkation to Port 
Patrick. Moft unfortunately, in their 
way tothe coaft, Mrs. Betty was feized 
with a very fevere aud dangerous ill- 
nels, which obliged them to ftop at an 
obfcure village onthe road. Here they 
were detained for more than five weeks, 
under the moft difagreeable circumftan- 
ces ; the weather being very inclement, 
and fcarcely any medical afliftance to 
be procured. At the end of that time 
fhe recovered fufficient ftrength to go 
forward, and at length, after many dif 











ficulties, and a moft ftormy paflage a- 
erofs the Channel, they arrived in fafe- 
ty at Glafgow. , 

‘ The fcene was now entirely chang- 
ed. ‘They had entered into a new king- 
dom, where the habits and manners of 
the people differed confiderably from 
thofe of the country they had left, and 
it was not known but that their tafte 
for dramatick excellence might be equal- 
ly different. Our hero’s friends, who 
knew well the force of national paflon 
and prejudices, were not entirely with- 
out apprehehfions for the confequences 
of this change. Mr. Jackfon, — 
knew, had been blamed, as well as rid- 
iculed, for bringing him over ; andthe 
reports from Ireland, refpecting his ad- 
mirable acting, had been treated in this 
neighbourhood as chimerical and ex- 
travagant—His fuppofed excellencies 
had been attributed to that national par- 
tiality, to that ardent imagination, and 
that propenfity to exaggeration, for 
which the Irifh have long been celebra- 
ted. Mr. Jackfon, however, who knew 
that the genuine feelings of human na- 
ture are univerfally the fame, encoura- 
ged them to hope, and aflured them 
that all would be well. oi 

‘ The firft appearance of the young 
Rofcius in Great Britain, was according- 
ly fixed for Wednefday the 21{t of May, 
1804, in the character of Douglas, the 
part with which he ufually opens. His 
reception was equal to the manager’s 
moft fanguine expectations, and proved 
that the language of nature and paflion 
are every where alike underftood, and 
equally relifhed. Mr. Jackfen, in wri- 
ting on this fubject, declares “ that he 
received the greateft burfts of applaufe 
that he had ever witnefled to have been 
given by any audience.” He played 
the whole fourteen nights of his engage- 
ment to overflowing houfes, and receiv- 
ed the fame approbation in every char- 
acter he attempted. 

‘From Glafgow, Mr. Jackfon con- 
ducted the young Rofcius to Edin- 
burgh, where he performed the fame 
number nights with fuch a fimilarity of 
fuccefs, that to defcribe it would be 
nierely a tirefome repetition of the fame 
incecdes of expreflion. 

' * While he remained in Scotland, of- 
fers of engagements from the principal 
theatrical managers in this country 
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pew in upon him from ail quarters, 
e had already paffed through twe 
parts of the empire with an uninter- 
rupted career of fuccefs, and the third 
now only remained for his fcene of ac- 
tion. ‘Till his performance at Edin- 
burgh, he had been very little heard of 
in England, but his fame was now ex- 
tending itfelf rapidly in every direc- 
tion ; andthe continual rumours of his 
extraordinary talents began to excite 
attention eveninLondon. Mr. M‘Crea- 
dy,the manager of the Birmingham thea- 
tre, was the firft who brought him be- 
fere the Englifh publick. He was the 
earlieft in his application for this envia- 
ble and profitable diftin¢tion, and eve- 
ry one will be pleafed to hear that his 
{pirit and exertion have been moft lib- 
erally requited. The young Rofcinus 
played at Birmingham fourteen nights ; 
and the theatrical annals of that town 
furnifh nothing equal to the aftonifhing 
commotion which his performances ex- 
cited. The publick inns were completely 
occupied with perfons who came to fee 
him from every part of the furround- 
ing country ; and even the flage coach- 
es, from places at a diftance, were filled 
with paflengers on the fame errand. 
The cafe was exactly the fame at Shef- 
field. where he afterwards performed 
fourteen nights under the fame mana- 
ger. Thetown was fo crowded with 
pw that it was with great difli- 
culty a bed could be procured either ip 
publick or private houfes. 

‘ After leaving Sheffield, he arrived 
about the beginning of October at Liv- 
erpool. All his former fucceffes at othe 
er places, however brilliant and unp 
cedented, were here completely eclipf- 
ed. The inhabitants of this town are 
particularly attached to dramatic amufe- 
ments, and the ordinary receipts of the 
theatre greatly exceed thofe of any othe 
er in the kingdom, London, and per- 
haps Dublin, only excepted. This is 
apparent from the rent paid by the 
managers, Meflrs. Lewis and itnight, 
to the proprietors, which is ‘fifteen 
hundred pounds per annum. The houfe 
is alfo confiderably more fpacious tha 
any other in the empire, except thofe 
before mentioned ; yet the difficulty of 
admittance was fuch, during the pere 
formance of the young Rofcius, that a 
few minutes atter the door was opencd, 
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mot a place was to be obtained in any 
part of the houfe. When the ‘box-of- 
fice opened in the morning, the prefl- 
ure to procure ‘places was fo exceilive, 
that many gentlemen had their clothes 
torn in pieces, their hats and fhoes car- 
ried away in the crowd, and themfelves, 
fometimes, feverely bruifed, and almoft 
fuffocated in the attempt. ‘There is rea- 
fon to believe that if the theatre had 
‘been twice as large it would have been 
equally thronged. The terms of his 
engagement were fo liberal that he re- 
ceived from the managers, for his fhare 
of the profits of fifteen nights, the enor- 
mous fum of fifteen hundred and twen- 
ty pounds, as appears from Mr. Betty's 
receipt in Mr. Knight’s poffeflion. Per- 
haps it would be difficult to find an ex- 
ample of fo large a fum having ever 
‘before been paid to any individual for 
perfonal exertion alone, in the fame 
fpace of time. 

‘ From Liverpool he went to Chefter, 
where he played feven nights ; and his 
performances, as ufual were attended 
‘by all the gentry of the neighbourhood 
Sor a circuit of many miles. He left 


that city on the 9th of November, i 
order to perform a few nights at Man- 
chefter, which was his laft engagement 
in the country, previous to his .appear- 
ance on the boards of the metropolis. 

‘ It isa little remarkable, that, though 
on the ftage his deportment and addrefs 
are fo completely thofe of a man, yet 
in private life he is more than common- 


dy childifh: all his amufements and 


{ports are infantine, even ond his 
years. But though among his equals 
mm age he is fportive and boyifh, his 
ufual manner is ferious and penfive : 
fometimes he appears reftrained and 
timid; at others, he feems indifferent 
to every thing around him. But his 
fondnefs for play, and for every thing 
elfe, inftantly give way when his fa- 
vourite purfuit is in the queftion. His 
attachment to his art is paramount te 
every other paflion ; and his character 
is another illuftration of the remark, 
that nature feldom infpires a {trong am- 
bition for any object without furnifh- 
ing, at the iis time, the abilities te 
obtain it.’ 


eu 


NOTES. 


NOT 2 few of our readers will re- 
joice when they are informed that the 
‘Medical communication of this month 
clofes the long protracted controverfy. 
Jn the Anthology for March we in- 
formed the writers that after the pub- 
lication of the pieces then on file, the 
faft of which we have new publifhed ; 
the difpute muft ceafe, and from the 
Tittle intereft it has excited, we feel no 
difpofition to recede from our determi- 
mation. Medicus will therefore pardon 
our unwillingnefs to admit his reply.— 
‘The conductors of fuch a mifcellany 
are compelled to remember the queftion 
wf the friend of Perfius, “ Quis leget 
thee ” 

We are forry that our friend the 
Botanift is filent. Is this feafon, fo full 
#f the bloom of nature, unpropitious 


to the unfolding of the petals of elocu- 
tion ? 

The communication of G is received, 
which, together with the Family Phy- 
fician, No. 1, fhall have our early at- 
tention. 

The Literary Wanderer has hitherto 
found edmirers ; and he will therefore 
allow us to neglect No. 5, as his cor- 
re{fpondents do not write fo well as 
himfelf. 

‘We fhould have acknewledged the 
receipt of the letter of Conftance in 
our laft number. It fhall have a place 
in our next. 

In our next number, we fhall com- 
mence the publication of Sacontala, or 
the Fatal Ring ; an Indian Drama, from 
the Sanfcrit of Caladafa, whom Sir W. 


Jones calls the Indian Shakefpearc-— 
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EDITORS’ 


Thé conductors of fuch a mifcellany as 
ours cannot aflume the proud and man- 
ly language of Bynkerfhoek, “I have 
leifure to write, but no leifure to copy.” 
Indeed we take fome merit for the judg- 
ment with which we copy in this in- 
ftance. 

We may venture alfo to promife in 
our next number, a review of the hfe 
of Sir W. Jones. We have alfo in 
preparation, reviews of the life of 
Wafhingtor, and of the tranfactions of 
the Academy of Arts and Sciences ; all 
from. fources to which we fhall be proud 
to owe an obtigation. 


We offer our thanks to our friends for 
the recent very rapid augmentation of 
our patronage. Though it is now am- 
ply adequate to the fupport of the pub- 
lication, yet we defire an increafe of it 
in order to enable us to extend our cor- 
- géfpondence, and prefent our readers 
with the contents of foreign literary 
journals, particularly thofe of the con- 
tinent. Weare therefore induced to-re- 
publith the following 


CIRCULAR LETTER. 


Bofton, May 1, 1805. 
Sik, 

It has been frequently faid, that in 
the ancient town of Bolton, the pride 
of New-Englaad, abounding in wealth, 
and crowded with the eloquent, the 
earned, and the gay, there ought to be 
a repofitory for correct notices of all 
American publications ; for juft criti- 
eifm ; for the lucubrations of men of 
learning and tafte; for the fallies of 
youthful genius afpiring to fame; and 
for whatever is propitious to the arts of 
peace, health, long life, and happinefs. 


That the Monthly Anthology and Bofton 
Review has been judicioufly devoted to 
thefe objects, we infer from the appro- 
bation it has received from many of our 
wifeft and beft citizens. Certain it is, 
whatever we may deferve, we covet the 
fmiles of the friends of good govern- 
ment, and of found priciples in litera- 
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NOTES. 333 
ture and religion. Qn thefe grand fub- 
jects of human concern our opinions 
have been deliberately formed, and 
freely exprefled. It is now an entire 
year fince the work has engaged our 
attention, and fince we have fought to 
enlift in its fervice the moft ufeful and 
the moft brilliant talents. 


In regard to communications for fup- 
porting the publication we have nothing 
to fear. Our profpects are now bright- 
erthanever. But in a pecuniary view, 
juftice to ourfelves obliges us ap Bl 
that we necd a more liberal patronage 
than we have hitherto enjoyed. It is, 
in fact, now to be determined whether 
the ANTHOLOGY is hereafter to be num- 
bered with the multitude of withered 
and forgotten efforts of the kind, or 
whether it fhall expand and ripen be- 
neath the influence of publick fpirit. 
From the decifion of the general fenti- 
ment, which, though fometimes fevere, 
is for the moft part juft, we thall make 
no appeal. We cannot but wifh how- 
ever that this decifion may be made 
with the utmoft caution. We confedfs 
ourfelves ambitious of refuting a charge 
en the character of this town, a charge 
no lefs difreputable to its munificence 
than its tafte, that no attempt within 
its limits to fupport a literary publica- 
tion can be long fuccefsful. We are 
therefore defirous of prolonging the 
trial of our power to furnifh means of 
inftruction and amufement to an intel- 
ligent community. 


Under thefe impreflions, Sir, we are 
induced to folicit the honour of adding 
your name to the names of our patrons, 
and the favour of fuch offices in ous 
behalf, in the circles of your friends, as 
fhall promote our fuccefs. 


We remain, Sir, 
Your humble fervants, 
TFHE PUBLISHERS. 


n. B. This publicaticn was commen- 
ced in November, 1803, and the firft 
volume, confifting of 14 numbers, waza 
completed laft December. Subfcribers 
or others my be fupplied with the 
preceding numbers, either bound c= 
fingle, 
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N. B. On the 26, 27; 28, 29, and S0id 


fate of the glaffes, 


Clonds & fanfhine. 
Showers in evening, 
with a little lightning. 


Clouds and funthine.— 
Smal! fhowers P. M. 


Fair. Some clouds, 


Fair.—Some cloeds. 


Fair. 


Dull hazy rhorning.— 
Clear at 11 A. M. & till 
evening. Then cloudy. 


Cloudy rainy morning. 
Fair after 11 A. M. 
Cloudy mifty evening. 


Cloudy moft of the day. 
Clear about noon. 


Cloudy arid thowers. 


Rainy.—In evening the 
wind rofe, & it became 
a ttorm. 


‘Storm very violent al! 
night and till noon.—Pp. 
M. rain continucs. 








[fair morning &evening | 
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METEOROLOGY from May 26 to Fune 26. 


WwW 


Clouds and fu nthines. 


. Clouds and funfhine, 


iwo hort fhowers. 


Fait and clear. 

Fair and clear. 

Fair and clear. 

Fair and clear. 
Fair.—Some clouds: 
Fair and cletr. 

Fair and clear. 
Fair.—Some clouds, 
Cleudy morning. Ih 
evening mift. 


Clouds and mift. 


Clouds—a little {prink- 
ling in evening. 


Cloudy A. M.—Fair P. 
M.—Cloudy evening. 





Cloudy morning—CleaY’ 
after 9 of the A.M. 


| 


fis. eventing heav 


jlouds with thunder 
lightning. 


of May there was mo regifier kept of the 








